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IMTROOUCTIOM 



This conference is the outgrowth of many discussions at the annual 
Southern Region Harketing and Distributive Education Conference. The MDE 
teacher-educators attending these conferences consistently expressed a 
desire for a research conference that would provide a forun for presenting 
research findings to the peer group and to other educational audiences. 

The MDE group felt that a vehicle was needed for teacher-education 
personnel (especially persons new to the field) to become active in MDE 
research/ presentation and publication. It was recommended that mini- 
workshops be held at the conference covering topics such as: grantsmanship, 
selecting research topics / preparing narrative materials from raw data, etc. 
Various other types of research agenda can be prepared as needs arise. 

Southern Region MDE teacher-educators are in agreement concerning the 
nead for this type conference and desire that it should be an annual event. 
The 1989 research conference will be held at the University of West Florida, 
in mid-April. The sponsoring universities will be Auburn University, 
University of Georgia, and University of West Florida. 
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ABSTRACT 



DMlrttd Stud«nt Prsparation in th« Job Application 
Procass as Parcaivad by tha Buainass Community 

Th% major purpose of this study Is to dstemlne froa ths business conmunlty 
what conpstencles In the Job application process are needed by students who are 
preparing to ent^ir the Job market for their first full*time position. 

The human resource administrators felt that students need preparation for 
the initial written application material^ including the Job application letter 
and rasuma. Thay also fait such pra- intarviaw araas as propar dratis and 
grooming, knowladga of spacific Job for which applicant is qualifiad, and 
knowladga of tha organisation at which tha applicant is applying is important. 
Thay wara vary intarastad in what contributions tha applicant could maka to tha 
organization. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Since most human resource representatives note many deficiencies 
In the manner In which young adults approach the task of applying for 
a Job» we aSked them to help us In the preparation of students for 
the Job application process. The recent survey that Is being 
reported on In this study revealed what competencies in the written 
and oral aspects of the Job application process that many human 
resource personnel in companies In the southeastern United States 
thought should be stressed In appropriate business courses. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The major purpose of this study Is to determine from the business 
comDunlty» what competencies In the Job application process are 
needed by students who are preparing to enter the Job market for 
their first full-time position. 

Specifically, the objectives of this study are as follows: 

1. To determine from the business community > what Job 
application competencies are needed by entering employees. 

2. To give human resource personnel an opportunity to evaluate 
the competencies that ave presently being offered in 
business courses at the secondary, post-si)condary and 
collegiate level. 

3. To revise the instruction in the Job application process to 
further stress the competencies that are most emphasized and 
to Include competencies that are not previously covered. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 



The results of this study will give teachers who instruct In 
competencies of the Job application process an opportunity to become 
familiar with what competencies business students should obtain. 

ASSUMPTIONS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 

In designing this study the Investigators accepted the Allport 
position: that when given the opportunity to express one^s self^ the 
Individual can and will respond In a valid and reliable way (Allport > 
1953). 

Since the data for this study will not directly affect the future 
of the respondents » It was assumed that they were not threatened by 
the questionnaire and that honest answers were elicited. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The following limitations were applicable to this study: 

1. The study Is limited to one hundred responses from business 
personnel within the last year in the southeastern United 
States . 

2. The specific conclusions made in this study will be limited 
to the sample groups t but like conclusions t may be drawn to 
other groups with similar characteristics. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REHAINDER OF THE STUDY 

The second chapter contains a review of pertinent literature 
related to the Job application process. The third chapter describes 
the population used» methods of collecting data, and the organization 
and analysis of data* Chapter four presents the data and chapter 
five gives the sussnary^ conclusions and reconmendations. 
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CHAPTER II 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

If Job applicants could Just stand in line with other qualified 
Job seekers in their occupational field and wait their turn for a 
Job, there would be no need for the present form of the Job 
application process. However, in our free enterprise system there is 
competition in the labor market for both employers and employees. 

According to the ( Getting Jobs . A Service Publication of MPC 
Education Publishers) students can gain an extra measure of success 
insurance by preparing in advance for success at the employment 
interview. Even when the Job is not the right one for the applicant, 
or when the applicant is not right for the Job, the interview can be 
looked upon as a valuable learning experience rather than a failure. 
Most important is planning and preparing so that tha employment 
process is approached with confident and anticipation instead of 
dread. 

Challenger (1986) notes the following "eight deadly sins" of Job 
interviews . 

1. Telling someone how to run his/her business. 

2. Criticizing previous employer. 

3. Failure to self promote. 

4. Volunteering shortcomings. 
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5» Inquiring about salary and fringe benefits in the first 
interview. 

6. Asking too many questions of the employer. 

7. Arriving late for the interview. 

8. Dressing improperly. 

As is brought out in research by Allen (1970) far too often 
applicants visit the premise of the prospective employer with the 
expectation of being interviewed by only one person. It is not at 
all uncommon to participate in several interviews. Often most of the 
interviews will be conducted by 2 or more interviewers. Also on some 
occasions some interviews are conducted with more than one 
interviewee in attendance. 



CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Participants in the survey were obtained from the 1986 Membership 
Directory of the American Society of Personnel Administrators, Four 
hundred questionnaires were sent to a random group of personnel 
administrators mostly in the southeastern United States. One hundred 
(ICQ) administrators returned their questionnaires for a response 
rate of 25 percent. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The instniment used to gather data in the survey was the Desired 
Student Preparation in Job Application Process as Perceived by the 
Business Community Questionnaire (see Appendix)* Information asked 
for on the Questionnaire included the following areas: description 
of the company which the human resource director represents » initial 
written application material » preparation for job interview » 
responses during the interview^ and interview follow-up* 
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PROCEDURE 

The questionnaires were distributed by nail to human resource 
administrators in corporations in the southeastern United States. A 
cover letter explaining the purpose of the study and need for a 
response was enclosed along with a self -addressed, stamped envelope. 
The questionnaires were completed durint^ the latter part of the Fall 
semester of 1986. A completion time of approximately one month was 
requested for the return of the questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 



The results were determined by the analysis of the 
questionnaire* A summary of the data results of the questionnaire is 
shown as follows: 

Hunan resource administrators from each of 100 companies 
completed and returned the questionnaire t also the following results 
are based on the fact 100 responses are equal to UiQ percent. 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



1* Title of person completing the questionnaire: 



Human Resources Manager 19 

Personnel Manager 18 

Director of Personnel 10 

Personnel Administrator 6 

Director of Employee Relations 5 

Director of Human Resources 5 

Human Resource Specialist 3 

Personnel Administration Manager 3 

Vice President 2 

Assistant Manager of Human Resources 2 

Vice President of Human Resources 2 

Human Resources Assistant 2 

Employment Manager 2 

Marketing Coordinator 2 

Comptroller 1 

Vice President of Personnel 1 

Executive Director of Employment 1 

Manager of Personnel Services 1 

Training and Recruiting Manager 1 



IS 
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2. Sli^e of the company by number of employees 



0 - 500 32 

501 -- 1000 19 

1001 " 2000 10 

2001 — 3000 12 

3001 5000 4 



5.001 " 10.000 
Over 10.000 



15 
18 



3. Size of company by annual gross sales in $000 



$ 


000 $ 250 


1 


$ 5.001 — 


$ 10.000 


3 




251 -- 500 


1 


10.001 -- 


25.000 


5 




501 -- 1.000 


3 


25.001 -- 


50.000 


5 


1 


.001 2.000 


1 


50.001 -- 


100.000 


8 


2 


.001 -- 5.000 


2 


Over 


100.000 


52 


4. 


Type of company: 


manufacturing 


41 










merchandising 


8 










service 


35 










financial 


18 










local gov't 


1 





5. Location of company headquarters: 



Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia 

South Carolina 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 

Washington. DC 

Texas 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Japan 

Canada 



2.S 
22 
18 
16 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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REPORT BODY 

(Based on Questionnaire Format and Response) 



INITIAL WRITTEN APPLICATION MATERIAL ON A SCALE OF 0-5 

(<*0'< m cannot rank} ^^S^^ ■ very important to include) 

The sample population gave an overall ranking of importance of 

the following: 

A. The Job Application Letter 3.8 

B. The Resume 4.4 

Suggestions: Letters of application and resumes should be neat» 
error free and one page in length. 

Letter should be shorty concise and state reason 
for writing. 

Letter and resxime should be in the form of a 
proposal for the job. 

Letter and resume represent a first impression; 
therefore they should be neat» complete and to 
the pointy as to what one is applying for and 
why he/she is qualified. 

PREPARATION FOR JOB INTERVIEW 



A. 


Proper dress and grooming 


A.O 


B. 


Knowledge of Specific Job for Which 






Applicant is Qualified 


3.8 


C. 


Specific Job Area for Which to Apply 


3.5 


D. 


Knowledge of Organization for Which 






the Applicant is Applying 


3.7 


E. 


Knowledge of What Information Applicant 






Must Obtain in Order to Make Decision 


3.6 




1. Rules and regulations of the organization 


3.2 




2. Duties of the Job 


A.O 




3. Location of the Job 


3.2 




4. Travel Expected 


3.2 




5. Chance of Advancement 


3. A 




6. Monetary benefits 


3. A 




7. Training 


3. A 



Suggestions: Proper dress and grooming shows the employer what 
the prospect will look like to his public and 
customers . 

Applicants should show enough interest in the 
interview to find out as much as possible in 
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advance about the company because there is no way 
that a perspective employee can know whether he 
can make a contribution to an organization if he 
knows nothing about its operation. 
Location^ travel and other details are not 
essential since they can change so rapidly. 

RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE INTERVIEW 



A. 


What Contributions Applicant Can Make 






to the Organization 
Applicant's Strengths 


3.5 


B. 


A. 2 


C. 


Applicant's Weaknesses 


3.8 


D. 


Clarification of Preparation 


3.5 


E. 


Justification of Why Organization Should 






Hire Applicant 


A. 2 



Suggestions; Applicant should be able to give a good explanation 
of why he is applying for this Job at this 
particular time. 
Applicant should know why he is qualified for the 
Job and be able to tell the employer why he 
should select him rather than another applicant. 

Most employers are more interested in the 
potential of an applicant rather tlian his/her 
immediate contribution. 

Make applicants aware of how to approach 
weaknesses as if they were strengths » i.e.» ^*I 
have a tendency to be a perfectionist because I 
want to perform my Job to the best of my 
ability." 

INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP 



A. Job Interview Follow-up Letter 4.0 

B. Letter of Acceptance 3.2 

C. Letter of Refusal 3.1 

D. Preparation for a Return Interview 3.8 



Suggestions: Follow-up or thank you letters are indeed rare» but 
give a positive impression. 
Follow-up letters may give an applicant a slight 
advantage over an equal applicant who does not 
bother to follow-up. 

If an applicant is not interested in a Job offer» 
a letter of refusal is the polite thing to do. 
Employers need to know too what decision the 
perspective employee has made. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 

PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of this study Is to identify and analyze the 
competencies in the Job application process that human resource 
administrators feel should be taught in business classes. 

POPULATION AND INSTRUMENTATION 

The data was collected from human resource administrators in the 
directory of the American Society of Personnel Administration in the 
United States through a questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
developed and administered during the fall of 1986 after being 
developed and field tested by the researcher. A cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the study and the need for a response was 
enclosed along with a self -addressed stamped envelope. A completion 
time of approximately one month was requested of the respondents for 
the return of the questionnaire. 

DATA COLLECTION 

The questionnaires were completed by the human resource 
administrators. When completed^ the questionnaires were returned to 
the researcher. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Hunan resource administrators* reactions to the proposed content 
to be offered in preparation for the Job application process reveal 
the following observations: 

1. It was the general feeling of the human resource 
administrators that students need preparation for the 
initial written application material^ including the job 
application letter and resxime. 

2. The human resource administrators felt that students need 
suggestions for advance preparation for thi job interview. 
Specifically, this includes proper dress and grooming, 
knowledge of specific job for which applicant is qualified, 
and knowledge of the organization for which the applicant is 
applying. In addition, the applicant must be prepared to 
obtain all information needed in order to judge a situation, 
should an offer be extended. 

3. During the job interview the human resource administrators 
were particularly interested in the applicants knowing their 
strengths and what contributions they could make to the 
organisation, 

4. The human resource administrators agreed that a job 
interview follow-up- letter shows courtesy and thiac the 
interviewee is interested in the job. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Several implications are believed to be of importance in the 
making of recommendations of competencies to be stressed in a study 
of the Job application process. The following most frequently given 
recommendations of course content offerings are based upon results of 
this study: 

1. Students should receive instruction in how to write a short 
specific Job applicant letter and resume; how to market 
themselves. 

2. Students should properly prepare for attendance of the Job 
application interview. Proper preparation includes the 
following: appropriate dress and groomingi what Job he/she 
is applying for» information about the Job and the 
organization. 

3. Students should know how to respond during the interview. 
This response includes the following: keeping their 
composure and not appearing to be someone else^ knowing 
their strengths and what contributions they can make to the 
organization » and Justifying why the organization should 
hire them instead of someone else* 

4. Students should be made aware of appropriate follow-up 
action after the interview. Steps in follow-up include: 
writing a follow-up letter after the interview^ promptly 
writing either a letter of acceptance of refusal to make the 
perspective employer aware of their decision after the Job 
offer is extended. 
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Department ct Managtment 



Appalachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 28608 

November 15, 1986 



Dear Human Resource Administrator: 
WE NEED YOUR HELPlll 

We are conducting a major national research project to determine what 
business executives, like yourself, want from today's college 
graduates. This study specifically addresses the preparatory work In 
the Job application process and abilities of college graduates In 
business. Surely we cannot determine this Information solely from our 
positions as college professors; It requires the joint efforts of both 
business personnel and college faculty. 

Consequently, we are seeking your valued opinion and Ideas to help us 
meet YOUR NEEDS as you hire your future personnel from the vast pool of 
business school graduates. In the questionnaire, on the following two 
pages, we have Identified various topics and subtopics which are 
typically taught In many business courses In colleges and universities 
throughout the country. We, therefore, would like your Input on the 
value and Importance of teaching the Items shown. Also, we have 
provided space for YOUR VALUED COMMENTS as you see fit to respond. 

For further help when analyzing our collected data we are also 
requesting of you certain descriptive data about your company which we 
hope you will provide. If you feel the data Is confidential or 
privileged, we will understand If you cannot provide. 

Would you please take a few minutes to complete the questionnaire and 
return to us In the enclosed envelope. If at all possible, would you 
please try to return the completed questionnaire by December 15, 1986. 
If you are un^h\^ to complete the questionnaire yourself , please ask 
another quallfi a person to do so. Thank you ver7 much for helping us 
bridge the gap between business and education. PLEASE SHARE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERTISE WITH US; IT WILL BE VERY HELPFUL TO YOU, THE 
STUDENTS, AND TO THOSE OF US WHO ARE TEACHING. 

Sincerely, 




Thomas R. Allen, Jr. 
Professor of Management 



A mtmbcr msWution o( Tht UnivtrMy of Nertti C«roNn« 
An Equal OpponunKy 6mploy«r 
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DESIRED STUDENT PREPARATION IN THE JOB APPLICATION 
PROCESS AS PERCEIVED BY THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 



DIRECTIONS: Please respond to the following demographic data as best you can 
regarding yourself and your organization. 

1. Titlt of ptrton compltting this qutstionnairs: 

2. SIzt of tht company: 



0*500 employees 
501*1,000 employees 
1,001*2,000 emptoyees 
2,001*3,000 employees 



3. Size of company by annual gross sales (In thousands): 



$000-$250 
251- 500 
501*1,000 
1.001*2,000 
2,001-5,000 



4. Check type of company: 



Manufacturing 
Merchandising 



5. Location of company headquarters: 

State: ' 



3,001-5,000 employees 
5,001-10,000 employees 
Over 10,000 employees 



.$5,001 -$10,000 
10,001-25,000 
25,001-50,000 
. 50,001*100,000 
.Over 100,000 



City: 



. Service 
. Financial 



DIRECTIONS FOR JOB APPLICATION TOPICS: As you t *uate the outline 
below, rank the topics by circling the appropriate number according to the degree of 
instructional emphasis that you feel should be given to each. The ranking classifi- 
cations are as follows: 

0 - Cannot rank with data shown 

1 - Instruction not needed 

2 - Include, but with Umltad mvarana of topic 

3 - Shoukj include wtth general overall coverage of topk: 

4 ** Important to include with gome goaclal Ingtruettonal covaraflfl of topic 

5 - Very Important to include with gpaclfie inrtmrtlonfll amDhaglg qh/an to topic 



I. INITIAL WRITTEN APPLICATION MATERIAL 

A. The Job Application Letter 

B. The Resume 

Comments and/or Suggestions: 



RANKINGS 
S 4 3 2 1 Q 



5 4 3 2 1 0 
5 4 3 2 1 0 
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II. PREPARATION FOR JOB INTERVIEW 



A. 


Proper Dress and Grooming 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


B. 


Knowledge of Speclflc Job for Which Applicant 
















Is Qualified 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


c. 


Specific Job Area for Which to Apply 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


D. 


Knowledge of the Organization for Which 
















the Applicant Is Applying 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


E. 


Knowledge of What Information Applicant 
















Must Obtain in Older to Make a Decision 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




1 . Rules and regulations of the organization 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




2. Duties of the Job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




3. Location of the job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




4. Travel expected 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




5. Chance for advancement 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




6. Monetary benefits 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




7. Training 


5 


4 


3 


Z 


1 


0 



Comments and/or Suggestions: 



III. RESPONSES DURING THE INTERVIEW 



A. 


What Contributions Applicant Can Make 
















to the Organization 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


B. 


Applicant's Strengths 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


C. 


Applicant's Weaknesses 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


D. 


Clarification of Preparation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


E. 


Justification of Why Organization Should 
















Hire Applicant 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



Comments and/or Suggestions: 



IV. INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP 

A. Job Interview Follow-up Letter 5 4 3 2 1 0 

B. Letter of Acceptance 5 4 3 2 1 0 

C. Letter of Refusal 5 4 3 2 1 0 

D. Preparation for a Return Inten/iew 5 4 3 2 1 0 

Comments and/or Suggesttons: 
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Effective Marketing Techniques for Collegiate 
Business Education Programs 



Prepared by: 

Dr. Ralph D. Wray 
343 wmianB Hall 
College of Business 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 

(309) 438-7842 



National Conference for Research In Marketing Educati 
PI ttsburgh , Pennsyl vania 
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Effective Marketing Techniques for Collegiate 
Business Education Programs 

Ralph D. Wray, Ed.D. 

Illinois State University (IL) 

Abstract 

One hundred and five department chairs or their designated respond- 
ents In NABTE member Institutions responded to a questionnaire designed 
to solicit descriptive Information about their Institutions and to Identi- 
fy the extent to which sixteen selected marketing techniques and/or 
strategies were used In marketing their business teacher education pro- 
grams. Furthermore, respondents were asked to ascertain their perceptions 
of the effectiveness of the techniques. 

The major findings revealed that percentages of levels of use of the 
various marketing techniques varied significantly; however, there appeared 
to be little variance In the mean levels of perceived effectiveness of the 
various marketing techniques. 

The Investigator reached four conclusions and offered three recommenda- 
tions. 
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Marketing Bu^ness Education Programs 

Effective Marketing Techniques for Collieglate 
Business Education Programs 
Introduction 

Programs to prepare teachers to specialize In business education, 
in recent years, have been In decline. This has been evidenced by a re- 
duction In the number of business teacher education programs offered by 
Institutions of higher education and low enrollments In some existing 
programs of business teacher education. 

While various groups have recognized this problem, the executive 
summary of the 1985 National Conference on the Future of Business Edu- 
cation, produced by Campbell Comnunl cations through a grant from South- 
western Publishing Company, revealed that conferees determined that the 
greatest priority was that "Business education must be marketed and pro- 
moted more effectively" ( An Action Agenda for Business Education , Execu- 
tive Summary , 1985, p. 3). It should be noted that the Importance of 
this problem was not confined to the views of a special Interest group 
of business educators; the twenty-six conferees Included representatives 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National School 
Boards Association, the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, 
as well as collegiate deans and representatives from business firms. 
Related Literature 

There appears to be little paucity of literature relating to the 
need to market business education and a variety of promotional stra^-gles 
are offered by various authors. Promotion, however. Is only one compo- 
nent of marketing and very little research relating to the topic of 
marketing business teacher education can be found. The 19ti3 National 
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Business Education Association yearbook, Promoting Business Education , 
contains 23 chapters with numerous suggestions for enhancing business edu- 
cation programs. The approaches advocated In the yearbook vary from pro- 
moting business education through political actlvlsms (Hanson, 1983, 
p. 75) to promoting business education through teacher awards and recogni- 
tion (Merrier, 1983, p. 59). The need to promote and market business 
education has been addressed by others In articles such as: "Declining 
Enrollments In Business Education" (Lydeen, 1986, p. 46), "Recruit or 
Resign?" (Pitman, 1986, p. 23), and "Getting Enrollments: Everyone's 
Responsibility" (Welllns, 1985, p. 25). 

Another vein of reviewed literature dealt with the application of 
specific marketing techniques to the admissions and recruiting process. 
"Promoting Business Education— Why and How" (Ristau, 1986, p. 3), "Market- 
ing Tools for the Business Educator" (Fr idrlckson, 1985, p. 8), and "Market 
Your Department" (Bracco, 1982, p. 13) are articles which serve as examples 
of such literature. An action plan for local use appears In the 1985 Fall 
edition of Business Education World under the title: "Promote Business 
Success In Business Education." A 76-page manual, Marketing Your Business 
Program , was added to the Professional Services Series by McGraw-Hill In 
1986 (Lynch, 1986, pp. 1-76). Much of this literature has application for 
secondary business education programs Instead of collegiate programs. 

A basic concept contained In marketing theory Is that price, promo- 
tion, place, and product can be manipulated In concert In efforts to 
meet the needs of consumers. It appears that only In the past twenty 
years have Institutions of higher education tried to borrow the profit 
sector's strategies with regard to some components of the marketing mix. 
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The unpublished thesis of Sheffield was one such attempt to. apply the 
marketing perspective to student choices of Institutions of higher edu- 
cation (Sheffield, 1975, 3857). The College Board Review published an 
article In 1973 which encouraged colleges and universities to make use 
of the marketing mix. In that article. Wolf, a professor of marketing 
at the University of Massachusetts, listed fairly specific techniques 
for the Implementation of the marketing mix (Wolf, 1973, 2-4, 23-24). 

The review of literature, from a contemporary view of marketing 
business education programs to a historical view of Initial concerns 
with the applicability of marketing techniques, strategies, and concepts 
to college and university admissions and student recruitment, served as 
an Important element of the background of this study. No evidence was 
found of a national survey In which an attempt was made to ascertain the 
extent to which marketing techniques were used by college and university 
recruiters or admissions officers. Likewise, no evidence was found of 
a national survey In which an attempt was made to discover the perceived 
effectiveness of marketing techniques as used by college and university 
recruiters or admissions officers. Therefore, :he review of literature 
assisted In establishing the need for the study which Is reported here- 
after. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to Identify the extent to which selected 
marketing techniques were used by business education department administra- 
tors In National Association of Business Teacher Education (NABTE) member 
colleges and unlvlersltles and to ascertain their perceptions of the effec- 
tiveness of such techniques. 
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Scope of the Study 

The scope of this study was confined to an examination of 16 selected 
marketing techniques or strategies and their application and perceived 
effectiveness In attracting candidates to preservlce business education 
programs. Other marketing techniques or strategies may have application 
In business teacher education recruitment practices; however, such 
techniques were beyond the scope of this study. 
Limitations of the Study 

Several limitations existed In this study. First, only colleges and 
universities that were members of NABTE were surveyed. Thus, the assump- 
tion should not be made that the results were representative of a11 colleges 
and universities. 

Next, the assumption was made that responding and nonresponding 
Institutions were Interested In attracting students to their business 
teacher education programs. 

A more fundamental limitation was that while the study provided a 
view of the extent to which selected marketing techniques and strategies 
have been used and to their perceived effectiveness, It does not address 
the question of what should be the optimum marketing mix for marketing 
business teacher education programs. 

Methodology 

The application and perceived effectiveness of marketing techniques 
as applied In business teacher education programs was based on primary data 
collected through a survey of NABTE member Institutions. This section de- 
fines the population, Instrument design, and data analysis. 
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Population 

The population surveyed was composed of department chairs or their 
designated respondents In the 251 NABTE member Institutions as listed In 
the December, 1986, Issue of the Business Education Forum . 

The population was sent a cover letter, survey Instrument, and 
postage-paid return envelope. The cover letter explained the purpose of 
the study and solicited a response from the department chair or a 
designated respondent. 
Survey Instrument 

The survey Instrument was divided Into two sections. The first 
section contained questions concerning the number and composition of 
students pursuing degrees In business teacher education, the academic 
unit In which the department or program was contained, admission require- 
ments or standards, accreditation status (American Assembly of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Business), and the status of the business teacher edu- 
cation program In terms of administrative support. The second section 
of the survey Instrument was designed to solicit Information concerning 
the application of 16 marketing techniques or strategies toward Increas- 
ing enrollments and. If used, thd perceived effectiveness of the techni- 
que or strategy. This section of the Instrument was adapted from an 
Instrument developed and validated by James C. Blackburn (1979) for the 
purpose of surveying reglstars and admissions officers to determine their 
reactions to the application of marketing tools In the recruitment process. 
The data yielded, as a result of that study, became the basis for the 
findings reported In Blackburn's doctoral dissertation. Research 
specialists In the Illinois State University Computer Services Center 
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served as a jury. The jury was chosen because of their expertise In devel- 
oping Instruments and for their ability to determine If the survey Instru- 
ment would collect the data desired and to Identify statements on the 
Instrument which might contain Inconsistencies. 

The Initial mailing, which was made on July 15, 1987, resulted In 
105 responses, a 42 percent response rate. Seven respondents, or three 
percent of the total population, did not complete the entire Instrument; 
instead, they indicated that the business teacher education programs at 
their institutions were being phased out. 

Telephone calls to a random sample of nonrespondents found them to be 
away from campus on their summer vacations. Therefore, due to the timeline 
of this study, further attempts to contact nonrespondents were not made. 
Description of Data Analysis 

Responses to items contained in the first section of the questionnaire 
were recorded and subjected to, frequency counts. The. ranges were noted 
and means were calculated for the descriptive information. 

Responses to items contained in the second section of the questionnaire 
were divided into two groups—those indicating that they used the marketing 
technique and/or strategy and those indicating that they did not. For those 
respondents indicating that they used the marketing technique and/or strat- 
egy, they were asked to indicate their perception of its effectiveness on 
a continuum with four increments and ranging from "fails to satisfy my 
expectations" to "greatly exceeds my expectations" in terms of effective- 
ness. After assigning values to the Increments ranging from one to four, 
mean levels of perceived effectiveness for each marketing technique and/or 
strategy were calculated. A scattergram was constructed to show the 
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percentages of use and the perceived effectiveness as measured by mean 
levels for each of the 16 marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

Results 

The results of this study Include descriptive information taken from 
the first section of the Instrument, as well as Information concerning the 
extent of use and the perceived effectiveness of 16 marketing techniques 
and/or strategies. 
Descriptive Information 

Program size . Table 1 shows enrollment data for the NABTE Institutions 
responding to the questionnaire. 

Table 1 

Business Teacher Education Enrollment Data for Responding 
NABTE Institutions 



Average Number Range Number of 

Level of Enroll ees High Low Institutions 



Lower Division 


26 


90 


3 


98 


Upper Division 


28 


100 


2 


98 


Masters 


32 


300 


1 


77 


Specialist 


6 


12 


1 


10 


Doctorate 


9 


25 


1 


16 



Composition of students . Sixty-six percent of the reporting Institu- 
tions Indicated that their undergraduate business teacher education pro- 
gram attracted a predominately female clientele, while 33 percent reported 
a co-educational or mixed clientele. Only one percent of the Institutions 
reported a predominately male undergraduate clientele. At the graduate 
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level, 54 percent of the Institutions attracted a predominantly female 
clientele; 44 percent reported a co-educational or mixed clientele. Two 
percent of the Institutions offering graduate programs attracted a pre- 
dominantly male clientele. 

Academic unit . Fifty- two of the 98 respondents reported that the 
business teacher education programs In their Institutions were contained 
In Schools of Business; 33 programs were contained In Schools of Education; 
4 programs were housed In Schools of Applied Science and/or Technology; 
and, 9 programs were contained In other units such as Schools of Arts and 
Sciences, Schools of Professional Studies, and Schools of Industry and 
Applied Program Technology. 

Accreditation by AACSB . Twenty-four of the 52 programs contained In 
Schools of Business were In units accredited by the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). 

Admission standards . Twenty-six percent of the responding Institu- 
tions reported that an open door admissions policy was followed In their 
schools; 67 percent of the respondents used a selective admissions policy 
(I.e. based upon predetermined criteria) and 7 percent of the Institutions 
accepted students on a competitive basis. 

Admission to teacher educatio n. While requirements for admission Into 
teacher education programs varied, approximately 45 percent of the respond- 
ents required that applicants achieve a 2.5 grade point average (GPA) on a 
4-po1nt scale based on the completion of 60-semester hours. About 15 per- 
cent of the respondents required that applicants achieve a 2.75 GPA on a 
4-po1nt scale based on the completion of 90-quarter hours. Only one Insti- 
tution required a higher GPA, 2.8, and no Institutions admitted students 
Into teacher education programs with a GPA of less than 2.0. 
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Program status . Thirty-one percent of the respondents Indicated that 
the business teacher education program In their Institutions had been 
challenged by administrators based on the nunters of students served. 
Thirty-nine percent of the respondents expected the status of the business 
teacher education program to be challenged In the future based on the 
numbers of students served. 

Department names . Approximately 25 percent of the respondents Indi- 
cated that the official names of their departments were Business Education 
and Office Management or Business Education and Administrative Services. 
In some cases, the names were transposed. About 15 percent of the respond- 
ents Indicated that the official names of their departments were Vocational 
Studies, Vocational and Career Education, or Occupational Education. Other 
names listed for the departments Included: 

Business Administration 

Business and Marketing Education 

Business Information Systems and Comnunl cati ons 

Computer Information Systems 

Computer Science and Information Systems 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Education Theory, Policy, and Administration 

General Business 

Management and Human Resources 

Management Information Resources 

Management Information Systems 

Office Systems and Business Education 

Office Systems Management 

Secondary Education 

Technology and Adult Education 

Marketing Techniques and/or Strategies 

The 16 marketing techniques and/or strategies are presented In this 

section, along with data concerning their use In recruiting business teacher 

education majors and the degree of effectiveness assigned to each by 

the respondents. Figures 1 and 2 on pages 38 - 39 show a sunnary of 
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the percentages of levels of use and the mean levels of perceived effect- 
iveness for the marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

Publicity. Publicity was defined to the participants as news or 
promotional material placed without payment to the media and designed to 
bring favorable attention to an institution or Its offerings. Seventy- 
nine percent of the respondents Indicated that publicity was used as a 
recruitment tool. The mean level of perceived effectiveness of publicity 
as a marketing technique was 2.54 on a 4-po1nt scale (0 • Ineffective, 
4 « highly effective). 

Advertising. Advertising was described to respondents as non-personal 
communications carried through paid media under clear sponsorship. Forty- 
six percent of the respondents said they had used this marketing tool 
and their mean level of perceived effectiveness was 2.52 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Adverti s 1 ng research/pre-testi ng > This marketing technique was 
defined for respondents as the use of facsimile advertisements with small 
groups of students before such ads were Inserted In the media. This 
technique was used by the smallest percentage of the respondents, eleven 
percent. Their mean level of perceived effectiveness of the technique 
was 2.63 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Adverti s 1 ng research/post- testi ng . Respondents were told that this 
technique called for t]i^ Investigation of the effects of advertising 
Insertions which had appeared or had been broadcast, that Is, determining 
who saw/heard an ad and their Impressions of the message. Only fourteen 
percent of the respondents Indicated they had used this technique and 
their mean level of perceived effectiveness of the technique was 2.67 
on a 4-po1nt scale. 
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Marketing research/current demand analysis . This technique was 
defined as calculating and analyzing the mathematical approximation of 
the number of prospective freshmen who are qualified for and Interested 
In specific offerings. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents 
Indicated they had used this technique. The mean level of perceived 
effectiveness was 2.65 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Marketing research/demand forecasting . This marketing technique 
was described to the respondents as the estimation of future demand for 
specific types of educational offerings. The question, how many college 
freshmen will be Interested In majoring 1n business teacher education 
in 1992, served as an example. Thirty-nine percent of the respondents 
Indicated they had used demand forecasting and their mean level of 
percelvied effectiveness of the technique was 2.50 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Program development . Respondents were told that program develop- 
ment was the process of Identifying new educational thrusts and con- 
verting them Into Institutional offerings. For example, the business 
teacher education program might respond to the needs of business organi- 
zations' for trainers and/or on-the-job teachers. Fifty-eight percent 
of the respondents Indicated they had used this technique with an over- 
all mean level of perceived effectiveness at 2.67 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Pricing. Pricing was defined as the mixing of cost, competition, 
and other opportunities. Specifically, what opportunities does the 
prospective major bypas. .. order to pursue studies In the business 
teacher education program. Is the value of the degree greater than 
one from other business teacher education program, and Is the cost 
of the Institution's program competitive? Only fourteen of the 
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respondents Indicated that pricing was a marketing technique used. 
The mean level of perceived effectiveness was rated at 2.67 on a 4- 
point scale. 

Market segmentation . The definition of market segmentation 
given to the respondents was the dividing of populations of Incoming 
freshmen Into homogeneous groups to be addressed by specific recruit- 
ment strategies. The differentiation of marketing/recruiting 
strategies among groups of prospective students might be based on 
career plans, grades, test scores, or other factors. Forty-eight 
percent of the respondents said they used market segmentation and 
the mean perceived level of effectiveness was 2.60 on a 4-po1nt 
scale. 

Market positioning . The study of the structure of the market 1n 
order to Identify a viable "niche" In which to position an Institution 
and/or Its offering was the definition provided to respondents. 
Respondents were given the following question as an example: Do you 
determine perceptions of your Institution and Its competitors among 
Important populations, such as prospective students, guidance counselors, 
or enroll ees? Fifty-eight percent of the respondents Indicated they 
used market positioning and their mean level of perceived effectiveness 
of this technique was 2.69 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Offering differentiation . Differentiation was defined for 
respondents as the Introduction and emphasis of the features, qualities, 
or benefits of an Institution which differentiates that Institution's 
offerings from those of Its competitors. Sixty-six percent of the 
respondents said they had used the technique and their mean level 
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of perceived effectiveness was 2.76 on a 4-po1nt scale. This rating of. 
perceived effectiveness was the highest for any of the 16 marketing 
techniques. 

Marketing Information system . Participants were told that the 
marketing Information system (MKTS) did not have to be computerized; 
It must merely.be able to provide up-to-date Information on a con- 
tinuing basis. MKIS was described to participants as a system which 
stands between the recruiting environment and the Institutional 
decision makers and provides timely, accurate, and easily retrievable 
Information concerning the student markets. Fifty percent of the 
respondents Indicated that they used a MKIS. Furthermore, the mean 
level of perceived effectiveness was 2.68 ori a 4-po1nt scale. 

Market concept . The definition listed for the market concept was 
the orientation of all parts of the Institution (I.e. professors, 
administrators, support staff) toward the satisfaction of students' 
educational and societal needs. Eighty- two percent of the respondents 
Indicated they applied the market concept. This technique, there- 
fore, was used by the largest number of participants. The mean level 
of perceived effectiveness for this technique was 2.73 on a 4-po1nt 
scale. 

Marketing plan . A marketing plan was defined as a written 
document Including diagnoses, prognoses, objectives, strategies, 
tactics, and controls considered appropriate to an Institution's 
marketing/ recruiting for a given period of time. Forty-one percent 
of the respondents Indicated that they or their colleagues had 
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developed such a document. The mean level of perceived effective- 
ness of the marketing plan was rated 2.60 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Paid marketlna rnnsuUants. Paid marketing consultants were 
described as Individuals or firms which sell marketing services to 
Institutions of higher education. When asked If their Institutions 
ever hired such services for use In the recruitment/admissions process, 
nineteen percent of the respondents answered affirmatively. The 
mean level of perceived effectiveness for this technique was {a?. on 
a 4-po1nt scale, the lowest recorded for any of the 16 marketing 
techniques. 

Free marketing expertise . Participants were asked If their 
Institutions sought or received free marketing advice or services from 
local business faculties or business/ Industry. Fifty percent of the 
respondents responded affirmatively. The mean level of perceived 
effectiveness for this technique was 2.74, second only to offering 
differentiation. 

Figure 3, on page 41, is a scattergram which depicts not only the 
percentage of respondents using each technique, but also the mean 
level of perceived effectiveness for each technique. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

While an analysis of the data could lead to a number of conclusions, 
the following appear to be Justified. 
Conclusions 

1. Approximately one-third of the respondents are somewhat apprehensive 
about the status of business teacher education programs In their Institu- 
tions resulting from the numbers of students served. 
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2. The results of the study show that application of the marketing con- 
cept and the utilization of publicity are used to a greater extent In 
marketing business teacher education programs than other marketing 
techniques and/or strategies. 

3. Since eleven of the sixteen marketing techniques and/or strategies 
were used by only fifty percent or fewer of the respondents, It appears 
that department chairs, advisors, recruiters, and admission officers have 
not accepted or applied marketing techniques used by other entitles In 
the marketing of products and services. 

4. While the percentages of levels of use of the various marketing techni- 
ques vary significantly, there appears to be 11tt1e variance In the mean 
levels of perceived effectiveness of the various marketing techniques. 
Recommendations 

The following reconmendailons were formulated as a result of this 
study. 

1. Business teacher educators should form a national task force to de- 
velop strategies for dealing with decreased student enrollments In business 
teacher education programs and challenges resulting from this phenomenon. 

2. Business teacher educators, as we11 as other personnel Involved in 
marketing business teacher education programs, should avail themselves of 
Inservlce programs designed to enhance their knowledge of marketing and 
their skills In the application of marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

3. An additional study should be undertaken to evaluate the application 
of marketing techniques and the resulting outcomes In business teacher 
education programs. 
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ALABAMA MARKETING PROFESSORS* RATING OF CURRICULUM CONTENT 

AREAS IN MARKETING EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose o£ this study was to determine whether 
the National Curriculum Framework and Core Competencies were a 
valid indication o£ curriculum beliefs of Alabama's marketing 
professors. Another purpose was to determine if the National 
Curriculum Framework was a step closer to the discipline of 
marketing. 

The major conclusions included: 1) agreement that the 
Foundations For Marketing were important and should be taught in 
lecondary Marketing Education; 2) strong agreement that Marketing 
Functions and Functions of Business were important; 3) almost 
half of class time should be allocated to instruction in Marketing 
and Business Foundations; 4) significant relationships were found 
between importance and emphasis on Marketing and Business 
Foundations and between importance and emphasis on Human Resource 
Foundations; 5) most marketing professors were minimally familiar 
or not familiar with high school Marketing Education; 6) Alabama 
marketing professors placed a strong importance and emphasis on 
the discipline of marketing. 
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^TORE AND BACKQROUNP 

Kark«ting •ducatori must lay clala to thm diiclpllne of marketing 

as tha baala for thair taaching raaponaibilitlaa Markatlng 

aducatora can no longar accapt full rasponslbllity for all of a 
studant's aducational, social* and cultural daf iciancias. To do 
so daprivas all participants of thair right to an education that 
will davalop conpatanca in tha discipline of marketing. 
Preface, National Curriculum Framework and Cora Competancias^ 1987 



In order to strengthen the justification and identity 

of marketing education in today's educational environment, 

the National Curriculum Committee of the National Council for 

Marketing Education (NCME) has developed a core curriculum 

suitable for all levels of marketing education. Within this 

Core Curriculum Framework are the necessary competencies necessary 

to develop prebaccal aureate students for employment in the 

discipline of marketing. 

The development of the curriculum was guided by the mission 

statement agreed upon at the Vail, Colorado Conference in 1980, 

revalidated in 1984, and endorsed by the Marketing Education 

profession. From the conference it was established that the 

mission of marketing education was tot 

"develop competent workers in and for the major 
occupational areas within marketing and distribution, 
assist in the improvement of marketing techniques, 
and build understandings of the wide range of social 
and economic responsibilities which accomplish the 
right to engage in marketing businesses in a free 
enterprise system." (Samson, 1980, v. 27) 

According to Luter (1984) Marketing Education should be 
based upon a unified core curriculum soundly structured in the 
principles and practices of marketing. This was supported by the 
U.8 Department of Education, (OVAE, 1987) definition of Marketing 
Education as representing a body of instruction focused on 
marketing, including merchandising and management. 



R«i«arch used in tha curriculum davelopment process 
included content analysis of competency lists* course outlines* 
and curriciaum guides i scholarly papers and discussion from the 
1984 National Curriculum Conferencei current literature from the 
discipline of marketing I and a review of the existing competencies 
in the lOBCC (MarkEO) data base. Based on these research 
activities undertaken by the National Curriculum Committee the 
National Curriculum Framework was developed (Figure 1). 

STATEMENT QP THE PROBLEM 

Although previous research had been conducted with high school 
marketing educators (McComas* (1986) in Texasi Littman, (1986) in 
Alabama; Popo« (1986) in Ohioi and Trussell and McComas« (1987) in 
Georgia and Texas); azxl by using current literature in marketing 
and the marketing concepts considered basic by recognized 
authorities (National Curriculum Framework and Core Competencies* 
1987)* little research has focused on the perspective and beliefs 
of university marketing professors. 

This study was conducted because minimal research has been 
focused on gaining the input of university marketing professors. 
This was an important group since marketing professors are at the 
forefront of the discipline of marketing. Their input is critical 
in this time of a curricular revision that hopes to tie Marketing 
Education Programs closer to the fundamental concepts of the 
discipline of marketing. 
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Figure It National Cora Cuxxieulun Coipttancy Modal 



1. Batfe Concepts 
1. Eeonomfe Systems 

3. Cost-profit Rolatlonthlps 

4. Intomatlonal Conoopta 
8. Eeonomfe Trands/lndleators 




1* Buatntaa Conetpta 
2. Marketing Coneepta 
9. Management Coneepta 
4. Operational Coneepta 



1. Foundational Skllla 

(e.g. Math, Communication) 
'2. Self Understanding 
9. Interpersonal Skltia 
4« Human Resource Managemeiit 
5. Career Development 
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Vo •nhance Marketing Education deciaion making thia atudy 
waa conducted to de tannine whether the Foundations for Marketing 
and Functions of Marketing included in the National Curriculxim 
Framework were a valid indicator of the curriculum beliefs of 
marketing professors. This indication was based on the importance 
and emphasis placed on these competency areas. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The primary purpose of this study was to describe Alabama 
marketing faculty members' perceptions of the important of the 
Foundations for Marketing competency areas* and the Functions of 
Marketing* their perceptions of the emphasis that should be placed 
on these curricular areas* and the relationship between these two 
responses. 

The secondary purposes included gathering data on marketing 
professors' importance rating of the Functions of Marketing at 
the college level and at the high school level* the amount of 
class time that should be allocated to the Foundations of 
Marketing* and their degree of familiarity with Marketing 
Education as described in a 1987 Fact Sheet provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education* Office of Adult and Vocational Education. 

More specifically* the following six objectives were 
formulated for this study t 

1. To describe Alabama marketing professors' perception 
of the importance of the National Core Curriculum 
Framework. 

2. To describe Alabama marketing professors' perception 
of the degree of emphasis on the National Core 
Curriculum Framework in a secondary marketing education 
program. 

3. To determine the relationship between the perception 
of the importance of the Core Curriculum Framework 
with the degree of emphasis that should be placed on 
the Core Curriculum Framework competency areas. 

5S 



4. To dtt«min« th« p«rc«ntag« of high school claif 
instruction tims that should bs spsnt on tha Foundations 
For Marks ting. 

5. To dascribs ths inportancs of ths Functions of Marketing 
as rsportsd by Alabama inarksting professors. 

6. To dsscribs ths familiarity of Alabama marketing 
professors with high school marketing instruction. 

8IQNIFICAMCE OF THE STUDY 

Acceptance of this National Curriculum Framework will further 
enhance the identification and unification of marketing education. 
This unified front will support the mission and objectives stated 
for marketing education-to teach the discipline of marketing. It 
will also answer the important question- IS THE CORE CURRICULUM 
FRAMEWORK CLOSER TO THE KNOWLEDGE BASE OF THE DISCIPLINE OF 
MARKETING THAN THE CURRICULUM UTILIZED IN THE PAST? 

This study will elicit base information gathered from 
university marketing faculty pertaining to the National Curriculum 
Framework. This information will be useful to marketing education 
curriculum planning, to the NCME# to teacher education programs, 
and as a baseline and catalyst for future curriculum studies of 
the National Curriculum Framework. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

This Study was a pilot test of a future national study 
of marketing professors so revisions will be made in the 
questionnaire to enhance future data collection. 

The findings and conclusions were limited to the population 
of this study, Alabama marketing professors who were professional 
meinbers of the American Marketing Association. 
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METHOPOLOQY 

RESEARCH MBTHQP 

This study used survey research* a type of descriptive 
research. Descriptive research is used to portray (describe) 
accurately the incidence, distribution, and characteristics of 
a group. It is also used to investigate relationships or 
associations between characteristics. 

SUBJECT SELECTION 

The population selected for this study included marketing 

faculty members at Alabama's universities who were professional 

members of the American Marketing Association. The population 

was identified through the AMA Mambership Directory and 

confirmation calls to marketing department chairs from the 

following schools represented in this study x 

Alabama A & M 

Auburn University 

Auburn University, Montgomery 

University of Montevallo 

Troy State University 

University of Alabama, Bimingham 

University of Alabama, Huntsville 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of South Alabama 

QUESTIOHNAIlftB DESIGN 

To obtain the required information to meet the objectives 
of this study, a researcher-designed questionnaire utilizing 
the National Curriculum Framework was developed. 

Using a five point Likert-type scale professors were asked 
if the 19 selected curriculxim competencies in Foundations for 
Marketing should be taught (iioportance) in secondary marketing 
education pr^^rams, if they should be emphasized, and the amount 
of time that should be allocated to marketing and business 
foundations, economic foundations of marketing, and human resource 
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foundations in thesa programs. Prof at tors ware also askad if 
tha nlna functional araas of narkating wara important to taach at 
tha four yaar collaga or univarsity* at two yaar collaga or 
tachnical schools, and at tha high school laval. Danvographic 
information was also obtainad. 

MEASURES OP RELIABILITV AND VALIDITY 

In pravious rasaarch with this instruiiiant> Cronbach's Alpha 
was usad as a maasura of the internal consistency of each scale. 
Standardised item alpha of .76 was obtained on the overall rating 
of importance and of .77 on the overall rating of emphasis. 

Most useful with instrumentation similar to this study were 
face validity and content validity. Face validity and content 
validity existed in the judgement of the NCME, marketing 
educators, and from previous research results. Each component 
of the National Curriculum Framework represented the knowledge of 
the discipline of marketing necessary for a marketing professional* 

DATA OQLLECTIQN 

Data were collected in February, 1988 from a mailed 
questionnaire to 34 marketing professors in Alabama. After two 
weeks and 21 responses, a second questionnaire was mailed to 13 
non-respondents. Each non- respondent was also contacted by phone. 
At the present time four more responses have arrived for a total 
of 25. The others were expected and have not been included in 
this tally. The response rate included in these results was 74 
percent. 



Since the data were collected from the total population, 
descriptive statistica were used. Susunary information was 
reported in numerical tables* including frequency distributions 
and means. The data were analyzed using the computer facilities 
of the Business Department and the State University College at 
Buffalo. 

Two respondents were not included in this tally. One 
responded in a letter that he did not believe marketing should 
be taught at the pr faecal aureate level. A second stated that he 
taught only in the area of advertising and did not feel confident 
in responding to the questionnaire. 

QUALITATIVE DATA 

In telephone conversations and through written comments some 

qualitative information was discovered. One respondent wrote: 

*For non-business college bound or non-college bound 
students* marketing may be offered realistically at 
a high school level as a way to educate citizens who 
will be better consumers-capable of discriminating 

between product/ service offerings Otherwise* 

marketing is inappropriate for teaching at the high 
school level.* 

This opinion was confirmed by three other professors whom I 

contacted by phone. 

Another professor wrote the following: 

*A11 the Functions of Marketing need to be taught 
at each level. Only the character of presentation 
should vary.* 

Two professors noted that Marketing-Information Management 
was a problem area at the high school level due tot 
*mis information in presentation at that level.* 



RB8EARCH FINDIHQS 

OBJECTIVE Ii IMPORTANCE OF F0UNPATI0M8 POK MARKETING COMPETENCIES 

To d«gcrib« th« awan r«ipons«s of th« group, interval ■ vara 

aatabliahad for aach ratponaa acala. Tha aatabliahad intarvala 

wara aa followat 

4.50 - 5.00 StroDffly Agraa - Strongly Emphaalzad 

3.50 - 4.49 Agraa - Enphaaizad 

2.50 - 3.49 Undacidad 

1.50 - 2.49 Diaagraa - Minimally Emphaaizad 

1.00-1.49 Strongly Diaagraa - Not Emphaaizad' 

According to Table 1, Alabama marketing profesaora atrongly 
agreed that two competency areaa from Marketing and Busineaa 
Foundational Marketing Punctiona and Concapta (4.74) and Functions 
of Buaineaa (4.65) were important to teach in aecondary marketing 
education. Theae concapta are cloaely allied with the diacipline 
of marketing. 

They agreed that fifteen other competenciea were important 
to teach in aecondary marketing daasee. They were undecided 
about two areaa, Kiu&an Resource Management (3.39) and Specialized 
Applicationa of Buaineas (3.00), aa being important to teach in 
aecondary marketing claaaee. Theae two areaa were thua conaidered 
aa leaa important and more removed from the diacipline of 
marketing. 
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Table It Raak Order of Importance of Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



X frequency 



Compe tency 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SI 


STRONaLY XOREE 




17 










Mn rifting Functions and ConcADts 


4.74 


6 


0 


0 


0 




4.65 


16 


6 


1 


0 


0 


AflREE 




13 


8 








Foundation Communication Skills 


4.39 


0 


2 


0 


BAflic Econonic ConcsDts 


4.35 


10 


11 


2 


0 


0 


Intarpsrional Skill! 


4.35 


12 


8 


2 


1 


0 


Functions of Management 


4.30 


9 


13 


0 


1 


0 


Cost- Prof it Relationships 


4 .26 


9 


12 


1 


1 


0 


Scononic Systems 


4.17 


7 


12 


3 


1 


0 


Foundation Mathematical Skills 


4.13 


11 


7 


2 


3 


0 


International Concepts 


4.09 


8 


12 


1 


1 


1 


Economic Trends/ Indicators 


4.09 


8 


11 


2 


2 


0 


Budgeting Considerations 


4.09 


5 


15 


3 


0 


0 


Channel Concepts 


4.00 


9 


8 


3 


3 


0 


Career Development 


4.00 


7 


11 


3 


2 


0 


Oimership Structures 


3.87 


5 


13 


2 


3 


0 


Sel f -Unders tending 


3.80 


7 


9 


4 


3 


0 


Business Operations 


3.65 


3 


12 


5 


3 


0 


UNDECIDED 














Human Resource Management 


3.39 


4 


7 


7 


4 


1 


Specialized Applications of 


3.00 


3 


7 


5 


3 


5 


Businass 















Table 2 illustrates the importance placed on each of the 
three foundation areas. The professors agreed that all areas of 
the Foundations for Marketing were important to teach in marketing 
education programs. Economic Foundations of Marketing (4.19) was 
rankad as more important to teach in marketing education programs 
than Marketing and Business Foundations (4.04) and Human Resource 
Foundations (4.01). 



Table 2t Importance Rating of Foundations For Marketing 
Competency Areas. 



Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.192 


.11 


Marketing and Business Foundations 


4.037 


.56 


Hun^n Resource Foundations 


4.009 


.37 
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OBJECTIVE II » EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS FOR MXRKETINQ COMPETENCIES 

According to Table 2, tht area of Marketing Functiona and 
Concepta ahould be atrongly enphaaized in aecondary marketing 
education. Thia reflecta on marketing profeasora' belief that 
the diacipline of marketing ia the key element in Marketing 
Education. Thirteen competenciea ahould be emphaaized in 
aecondary marketing education. There were five competenciea that 
profeaaora were undecided if achoola ahould emphaaize. Theae 
included Economic Trenda/Indicatora (3.30), Ownerahip Structured 
(3.26), Human Reaource Management (3.04), Buainea a Operations 
(3.00), and Specialized Applicationa of Buaineaa (2.83). 



Table 3s Rank Order of Emphaaia of Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Competenciea 

IT frequency 



Compatency 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SI 


STMMflLY EMPHASIZED 


4.65 


17 










Marketing Functiona and Concepta 


5 


0 


1 


0 


EMPHASIZED 






10 








Functiona of Buaineaa 


4.44 


12 


0 


1 


0 


Foundation Communication Skilla 


4.30 


14 


6 


0 


2 


1 


InterperaonAl Skilla 


4.09 


9 


10 


1 


3 


0 


Baaie Economic Concepta 


4.04 


7 


12 




2 


0 


Foundation Mathematical Skilla 


3.83 


12 


3 


2 


4 


2 


ChasAel Concepta 


3.83 


9 


7 


2 


4 


t 


Budgeting Conaiderationa 


3.83 


6 


11 


2 


4 


0 


Functiona of Management 


3.83 


5 


13 


2 


2 


1 


Economic Syatema 


3.78 


5 


12 


2 


4 


0 


International Concepta 


3.78 


3 


16 


1 


2 


1 


Coat-Profit Relationahipa 


3.65 


5 


12 


1 


3 


2 


Career Development 


3.52 


6 


8 


3 


4 


2 


Sel f '-Unde ra tending 


3.52 


6 


7 


4 


5 


1 


mJDBglDED 














Economic Trenda/Indicatora 


3.30 


4 


9 


2 


6 


2 


Ownerahip Structurea 


3.26 


2 


10 


4 


6 


1 


Human Reaource Management 


3.04 


2 


8 


4 


7 


2 


Buaineaa Operationa 


3.00 


1 


11 


1 


7 


3 


Specialized Applicationa of 


2.83 


2 


7 


5 


3 


6 



Buaineaa 
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Table 4 Illustrates tha amphasis that should be placed on each 
foundation area. The professors agreed that all areas should be 
emphasized. Human Resource Foundations (3.716) was ranked as the 
more important area to emphasize while Economic Foundations of 
Marketing (3.710) and Marketing and Business Foundations (3.708) 
were ranked very close behind. 

Table 4t Emphasis Rating of Foundations For Marketing 
Competency Areas. ■ 

Competency Area Mean S.D. 

Human Resource Foundations 3.716 .45 

Economic Foundations of Marketing 3.710 .11 

Marketing and Business Foundations 3.708 .65 

OBJECTIVE Hit RELATIOMSHIP BETWEEN IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS ON 

PQUMDATIQNg FOR MARKETING 

This section describes the relationship between the importance 
placed on competencies by marketing professors and the emphasis 
that should be placed on ^these competencies. 

According to Table 5, there was significant correlations 
(p<.Ol) between the importance and emphasis placed on Marketing 
and Business Foundations and Human Resource Foundations. No 
significant difference was found for Economic Foundations of 
Marketing. 



Table 5t Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis on 
Foundations For Marketing 



Competency Area 


Importance 


Emphasis 


r 


P 


Marketing and Business Foundations 


4.037 


3.708 


.95* 


.000 


Econonic Foundations of Marketing 


4.192 


3.710 


.21 


.217 


Hunan Resource Foundations 


4.009 


3.716 


.97* 


.002 



* p < .01 
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OBJECTIVE IITIiCLASS TIME ALLOCATION FOR FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKET ING 

Tabl« 6 llluttrat«t that markating professors £e«l that 
alnost half of all class time should be allocated to Marketing 
and Business Foundations while approximately a quarter of all 
class time should be allocated to Economic Foundations of 
Marketing and Human Resource Foundations. 



Table €t Class Time Allocation to Foundations For Marketing 



Competency Area Mean S.D. Maximum Minimum 

Marketing and Business Foundations 45.38 15.88 7 0 10 

Economic Foundations of Marketing 28.71 9.94 50 10 

Human Resource Foundations 25.67 16.50 6 0 5 



OBJECTIVE Vt IMPORTANCE OF FUNCTIONS OF MARKETI NG 

According to Table 7* marketing professors strongly agreed 
that eight Functions of Marketing were important to teach at a 
4 Year College or University. Selling (4.82) was considered the 
most important function to teach. The marketing mix variables* 
the 4 P's, Pricing (4.70) « Distribution or Placement (4.61), 
Product Service/Planning (4.61) and Promotion (4.61) were the next 
highest ranked functional areas to teach at the college level. 



Table 7t Rank Order of Importance of Functions of Marketing 
at 4 Year College or University 

X frequency 



Function 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


NR 


mONQLY hQm 
















Selling 


4.82 


18 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Pricing 


4.70 


16 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Distribution 


4.61 


17 


5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Product/ Service Planning 


4.61 


17 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


PrOBOtion 


4.61 


15 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Marketing Information Management 


4.52 


14 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 


Risk Management 


4.50 


12 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Financing 


4.50 


14 


7 


0 


0 


1 


1 


AGREE 
Purchasing 


4.47 


13 


5 


3 


0 


0 


2 
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The data presented in Table 8 aliows that marketing professors 
agree that four areas should be Uught in high school Marketing 
Education. Promotion (3.91) and Selling (3.91) were ranked as the 
most important to teach. They also agreed that Product/Senrice 
Plazming (3.58) and Purchasing (3.53) were important to teach at 
the high school level. At five functional areas professors were 
undecided if these marketing concepts should be taught. 

Table 8 I Rank Order of Importance of Functions of Marketing 
at The High School Level 



Function 



AGREE 

Promotion 
Selling 

Product/Service Planning 
Purchasing 

OMDECIDED 
Pricing 
Distribution 
Financing 

Marketing Information Management 
Risk Management 



X frequency 



Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


n: 


3.91 


9 


6 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3.91 


8 


7 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3.58 


8 


4 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3.53 


2 


11 


5 


2 


1 


2 


3.38 


4 


7 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3.24 


3 


8 


3 


5 


2 


2 


3.14 


1 


9 


5 


6 


1 


1 


2.95 


2 


7 


2 


8 


2 


2 


2.71 


0 


5 


8 


5 


3 


2 



OBJECTIVE VI 1 FAMILIARITY WITH MARKETING EDUCATION 

According to Table 9* most (82 percent) of Alabama marketing 
professors were minimally familiar or not familiar with high 
school marketing education. Of the 4 respondents very familiar or 
familiar with high school marketing instruction one respondent 
taught at a university with a Marketing Education Teacher 
Education Program and one taught at a university that \intil 
recently* 1986* had a Marketing Education Teacher Education 
Program. One respondent also noted his son was in a high school 
Marketing Education program. 

bo 



TABLr 0* PAMILZARITY WITH MARXETZNO EDUCATION 





VP 


-p" ' 


U 


MP 


N 


Fanlllarity with High School 


2 


2 


0 


7 


12 


Marketing Initruction 


9% 


9% 


0% 


30% 


52% 



CQMCLttSIQHS 

Th« following conclusions wsrs based upon the interpretation 
of findings resulting from the six objectives formulated for this 
study t 

OBJECTIVE I 

IMPORTANCE OF FOUNDATIONS PGR MiOUCETING COMPETENCIES 

1. Alabama marketing professors agreed that the three Foundations 
For Marketing, Economic Foundations of Marketing, Marketing 
and Business Foundations, and Human Resource Foundations were 
important and should be taught in secondary Marketiitig 
Education. 

2. Alabama marketing professors strongly agreed that Marketing 
Functions and Concepts and Functions of Business were 
important and should be taught in secondary Marketing 
Education. This supported the fact that marketing professors 
were more concerned about the discipline of marketing and the 
knowledge necessary to be successful in marketing rather than 
other competencies. 

3. Alabama marketing professors rated Specialized Applications 
of Business as the lowest ranked area of importance. This 
can mean that they preferred high school students to get a 
general background in marketing and not special ixed education 
and training. 

OBJECTIVE II 

EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING COMPETENCIES 

4. Alabama marketing professors agreed that the three Foundations 
For Marketing, Human Resource Foundations, Economic 
Foundations of Marketing, and Marketing and Business 
Foundations, were important and should be emphasized in 
secondary Marketing Bducf.cion. 

5. Alabama marketing professors strongly agreed that Marketing 
Functions and Concepts was important and should be taught in 
secondary Marketing Education. This again supported the fact 
that marketing professors were more concerned about high 
school class emphasis on the discipline of marketing. 

6. Alabama marketing professors rated Specialised Applications 
of Business as the lowest ranked area to emphasize. This 
can mean that they preferred high school students to get a 
broad-based, general background in marketing. 



QBJggTIVB TIT 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IMPORTAMCE AHD EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS 



7« Signlflcanca waa found on tha aaaoclatlon batwaan inportanca 
and amphaala placad on tha Markatlng and Bualnaaa Foundatlona 
and on tha aaaoclatlon batwaan Inportanca and amphaala placad 
on Human Raaourca Foiindatlona. Thla maant that thoaa 
conpatanclaa atatad aa Important wara Important to amphaalza. 

8. Thara waa no algnlf leant dlffaranca batwaan Inportanca and 
amphaala placad on tha Economic Foundatlona of Markatlng by 
Alabama markatlng profaaaora. 



OBJECTIVE nil 
CLASS TIME ALLQgATTQM FQf FQUMDATIOMS FOR MARKETINC3 

9. Alabama markatlng profaaaora atatad that almoat half of 

high achool Markatlng Education claaa tlma ahould ba allocated 
to Inatructlon of Markatlng and Bualnaaa Foundatlona. Thla 
waa aupportad by tha fact that profaaaora tand to ba mora 
aubjact mattar« dlaclpllna orlantad. 

10. A llttla mora than a quartar of tha ramalnlng tlma ahould be 
apant on Inatructlon In tUa Economic Foundatlona of Markatlng. 
A quartar of tha ramalnlng tlma ahould ba allocated to 
Inatructlon In Human Raaourca Foundatlona. Thla could mean 
that markatlng profaaaora fait that Human Reaource Foundation 
conpatenclea had a amallar place in marketing Inatructlon. It 
could alao mean that their own training In thla area waa not 
aa atrong aa training In their dlaclpllna. Thla difference 
can come from the importance of aubjact matter (Markatlng and 
Bualnaaa Foundatlona) in college rather than Human Ralatlona 
Foundatlona. 

QBJECTIVB V 

IMPORTANCE OF FUNCTIONS OF MARKETING (FOUR YEAR LEVEL) 

11. Alabama marketing profeaaora atrongly agreed that eight 
Functlona of Marketing ahould be taught in a collage or 
unlveralty. Selling waa rated aa the moat important 
function to teach. Thla pointed to the importance of 
aelllng in the marketing dlaclpllna. 

12. The marketing mix variablaa* Pricing, Placement, Prcmotion, 
and Product/^ Service Planning, were rated aa of atrong 
importance for the college marketing atudent. Thla aupportad 
a foundation of the dlaclpllna perapectlve. 
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IMPQRTAMCE 07 FUNCTIOHS OP MXRKETIMQ (HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL) 

13* Alabama narkatlng profassorf agraad that four Functions 
of Markating should ba taught in a high school Marketing 
Education. Sailing and Pronotion wara ratad as tha most 
important functions to taach. . This pointad to tha placa of 
sailing and markating communication as important araas for 
high school curriculum to strass. Product/Sarvica Planning 
and Purchasing wara also important araas to strass. 

14. Fiva Functions of Markating wara ratad as undacidad to taach 
in secondary Marketing Education. This, Z baliavas, coma 

• from ona or mora of tha following viawpointst thasa aubjact 
araas not baing important to a high school markating 
background, a bias that high school markating courses are 
not necessary, or not necessary for the college-bound student, 
the subject matter is more relevant to a college marketing 
background, or the functions are not important or included 
in the Functions of Marketing. 

OBJECTIVE VI 
FAMILIARITY WITH MXRKETIMQ EDUCATION 

15. Most (82%) markating professors in Alabama are minimally 
familiar or not familiar with high school marketing 
instruction according to the cvenriew of Marketing Education, 
presented in a 1987 Fact Sheet provided by the U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

16. Professors most familiar with secondary Marketing Education 
are those who ware employed at universities with Markating 
Education Teacher Education Programs and those with a child 
involved in tha high school Marketing Education program. 



fitlMMXRY OONCLnaiOMS 

17. Alabama marketing professors rated the National Core 
Curriculum Framework component Foundations For Marketing 
as important to teach in secondary Marketing Education. 

18. Alabama marketing professors rated 14 of 19 components 
of Foundations For Marketing as important to en^hasize 
in secondary Marketing Education. 

19. Alabama marketing professors rank the Functions Of Markating 
as more important to taach in colleges and universities 
than to teach in high school . 

20. Alabama marketing professors place a stong inportance and 
emphasis on the discipline of marketing. 
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RieCOMMENDATIOMS 
Basftd on the conclusions germaln to this study eleven 
reconunenrta tlons were developed. These reconmendatlons are 
targeted to specific iinpacted audiences. 

National Couneil For Mayketino Education (NCME) 

1* Based on marketing professors* perception of the importance 
and emphasis placed on the Foundations For Marketing slight 
modifications may need to be made to clarify the selected 
competency areas. 

2. Revision should be made in the Functions Of Marketing area 

to better tie the Core Curriculum Framework to the discipline 
of marketing as stated by marketing professors. 

3* Enhanced linkages should be made with marketing professors 
to further their knowledge of prebaccalaureate Marketing 
Education. These linkages can also provide further guidance 
in Marketing Education program development. 

Marketing Educators 

4* Marketing Education instructors should increase their 
emphasis on Marketing and Business Foundations while 
reducing the time spent on Human Resource Foundations. 

5* Marketing Education instructors at the prebaccalaureate 
level should strive to develop a broad-based general 
knowledge of the discipline of marketing in their students. 
This should include strong emphasis on selling and the 
marketing mix variables. 

€• Marketing Education instructors should attempt to more 

effectively infuse Human Resource Foundations competencies 
into their instruction in Marketing and Business Foundations. 

7* Marketing professors place a strong inportance and emphasis 
on the discipline of marketing. Marketing Education 
instructors should also stress the discipline of marketing. 

Other Curriculum Researchers 

8* Other researchers should view background influences 
(i.e. # education* occupational experience* personal 
attributes) that impact on the importance placed on the 
National Curriculum Framework. 

9* Other researchers should measure the importance of the 

National Curriculum Framework with marketing practioners* 
industry planners* and other academic faculties of 
marketing. 
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To FurthT Thii R<itarch 

10. Oth«r r«i«arch«ri should ui« th« Mm« instnimftnt to 
gather pttrcttptioni of th« .inportanea and •mphaaia placad 
on tha National Curriculum Pramawork by othar groups. 
(i*a.« statafr populations). 

11. A list of othar conpatancias that may ba important to 
Markating aducation instruction should ba davalopad. This 
might includa computar litaracy and antrapranaurship. 
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ABSTRACT 



CREATIVE CONFERENCE PLANNING 
, BV 

STEPHEN R. LUCAS, BENTON E. MILES AND ROBERT L FRITZ 

The use of computers by merfceting focuUy ot the eecondory level Is 
frequently mentioned ot en Indlcotor of morlceting Instruction odopting to 
the Information age. However, the general population of marketing 
educators has not emt>raced the opportunity to Incorporate computer 
simulations Into the Instructional program or the management aspects of 
the total marketing program. 

This paper Is a report of a marketing computer conference—the procedures 
and results. The aspects of the conference are regarded by the conference 
directors as those dimensions which were critical to the resounding 
success of the conference. 
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The U88 of computers. by marketing feculty et the secondary level Is 
frequently mentioned as an Indicator of marketing Instruction adapting to 
the Information age. However, the general population of marketing 
educators has not embraced the opportunity to Incorporate computer 
simulations Into the Instructional program or the management aspects of 
the total marketing program. There presently Is a plethora of computer 
software that Is appropriate for use In both the Instructional program and 
In administering the marketing program. 

In meetings with marketing teachers and their supervisors It was 
determined that those teachers who had Incorporated the use of computers 
In both the Instructional and management aspects were very enthuslatic 
about the results. On the other hand, those who were not using the 
computer significantly expressed reluctance to 're-tool/ and devote extra 
time to acquire a minimal competence level In computers. The population 
of teachers would be distributed along a continuum of computer 
competence ranging from those who could not locate the on/off switch for 
the computer to those who were writing programs for use In their 
classrooms or to manage their programs. 

It Is with this background of Information, that the conference directors 
decided to plan a computer conference to address the several levels of 
computer Interest exhibited by the marketing educators of one state. The 
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mojor thrust of the conference wee to offer Introductory computer 
lUerecy skills as well es odvoncing the computer competence of those who 
hod prior experience In the use of computers. 

Ingredients for Creative Conference Planning 

This conference reported In this paper was deemed extremely successful 
by Us participants. At the same time, a sister Institution was unable to 
get the minimal number of participants to attend a conference whose topic 
was both equally timely and critical. The aspects of the conference as 
reported In the paper are regarded by the conference directore as those 
dimensions which were critical to the resounding success of the 
conference . 

Funding. Any conference needs money, host conference Ideas, regardless 
of quality of the thought given to the conference rationale, never 
materialize because of lack of funding. Also, conferences that do 
materialize Dut are not successful, often fall because too much Is desired, 
funded too late, with too little money. 

Funding can come frem severe! sources such as: state department of public 
Instruction, a unlvehsty office of continuing education (CEUs), unlvorelty 
greduate/undergreduate credit, and local echool systems. The conference 
directors used a combination of the above. 

The first source of funding was a contract with the state's Marketing 
Education Program Service. This contract provided for the Instructional 
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facility and Instructional personnel. The second source of funding was the 
local school systems. Local schools paid for the participants' expenses 
(travel, food, and lodging). For the conference reported, only one 
participant did not receive funding from the local schools. 
A third source of funding was obtained by offering graduate credit. Money 
from this source allowed Incidental expenses to be covered such as coffee, 
donuts, supplies and a graduation sendoff for all participants. And, of 
course, the last resort for funding was the one participant who still 
desired tu participate even though the Individual's school system refused 
funding. 

Location. 

When conferences In the summer are planned and teachers are asked to 
give up scarce vacation time (and sometimes part-time employment), and 
at best the teacher con only expect to receive expenses, the location 
becomes an exceedingly Important Ingredient In the success of the 
conference. For too nrany years, marketing educators have scheduled 
conferences In the leost expensive places or the least desirable places for 
teachers to attend. Contrariwise, the stei-eotype administrators' meetings 
were held at resorts and assured amenities that almost guaranteed good 
attendance. The conference directors decided that what a successful 
conference for teachers needed was an Inexpensive but exciting place for 
both the teachers and their families (friends). 

With this concept. New Topsail Beach was selected. This beach Is located 
on a barrier Island, thirty miles north of Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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Topsail Is 0 smoll, uncrowded, 'fomlly* beach with approximately 
2bO-p1U8 voting residents. The challenge of this choice was to locate a 
facility that would accommodate the Instructional phase of computer 
workshop. An unlikely but highly desirable facility was found In the 
town's Rescue Squad Building. The building facilities offered a complete 
kitchen (for example, service for more than 100 people, automatic 
diswasher, coffee urn); restooms; and a larg^ meeting room of 
approximately 700 square feet with large rectangular tables, ample chairs 
and electrical outlets (and, of course, it was air conditioned). 

Each participant was provided with a variety of potential lodging 
accommodations ranging from one of several motels to elaborate cottages 
for the utmost In privacy. Because of the cottage availability, many 
participants elected to spend more than the state reimbursement rate so 
they could get a cottage for their family. Others elected to share expenses 
and rent one cottage to get away from the motel syndrome. This permitted 
the participants to select those accommodations that best suited their 
lifestyle needs. 

Computer Equipment und Software. 

In the Initial stages of organizing the conference, it seemed as If 
obtaining equipment and supplies would be an Insurmountable task. 
In order for the conference to be educationally sound, computers Identical 
to those which teachers would use In their school setting would have to be 
available to teachers at the workshop. In other words, the premise of the 
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workshop wos to provide on Instructlonol environment that would allow 
the teacher to moke progress on contputer usage on the computer they 
would have access to In their school. 

First, the parllcipanls were surveyed by mail to ascertain the type of 

computer(9) available to them. As one would expect, the results produced 
several different computers with Apple lie and Apple lie being mentioned 
most and IBM pc and TRS 80 being the only others mentioned. Some 
teachers mentioned they had no access to computers but, of course, 
wanted to become literate as to computers so they could make a sensible 
request for their future purchase. 

The conference directors attempted to moke arrangements tor on 
educational facility to loan (or rent) the necessary computers but the 
results were futile. The step that was then taken was probably the logical 
. one at the outset— require the participants to bring the computer they 
would be using. This requirement might seem burdensome, however, many 
school systems encourage teachers to sign-out computers for the summer 
so that they will become more familiar with their operations, get a head 
start on planning for the approaching school year and, as an aside, to keep 
the computers from being stolen from the school while the school is 
somewhat unoccupied through the summer. 

Once the hardware problem was resolved, the conference directors found 
an equally bewildering task of obtaining software to be used in the 
conference . After a brief evaluation of the somewhat Inadequate budget 
It was intuitively obvious that the option to buy the software was not 



feasible. The conference planners* strategy was two-fold: (1) Contact a 
Gregg-McGraw Hill representative (local contact was Mr. Tony Hodge) to 
ascertain the availability of software on a loan basis. This source proved 
to be excellent In solving the problem and provided multiple copies of 
selected software programs compatible with the IBM pc, Apple Me, Apple 
lie and TRS 60; (2) the second source was to ask each participant to bring 
software to which they had access. Both sources yielded thirty-four 
different software packages. 

The Learning FacllUetor Concept. 

It Is virtually Impossible to have used all the packages and to know all the 
operations of all the computers. Therefore, the conference planners relied 
upon the expertise of the participants and their own ingenuity. The 
participants brought with them a broad range of computers skills. The 
range of skills was from one participant who had never turned on a 
computer to several participants who had been using computer 
applications in the instruction and management of the marketing education 
program. 

The 'fit' for this group was excellent in that the reasons for participating 
were from the very basic need to experience a first 'hands-on' activity to 
the more advanced teachers who simply needed time and some assistance 
from peers and conference directors to work on new programs and plan to 
Integrate them in their program of instruction. 
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When problems occurred for o given portlclpont, the conference directors 
first tried to determine If ony of the portlclponts hod experienced the 
problem end hod solved It. If the solution v/os not readily evolloble the 
conference directors would review the operation monuols or hove 
portlclponts with en Interest In that software package review the manual 
with the participant who had Identified a problem. In this manner, all 
Identified problems were resolved. 

Flex-time Concept. 

A major problem faced by any conference planner Is to accommodate the 
needs and desires of the participants. The accommodation to needs end 
desires Is particularly true when the conference is being held In a resort 
area and many of the participants have their families with them. At the 
same time, the conference directors and funding agency hod a concern for 
the Integrity of the conference because It was being held In a resort area. 
With this In mind, the conference directors planned to use flex-time. 
Rather than dictate to people what their time would be on a dally basis, 
the conference directors stated that the conference facilities would be 
available from 6am until 5pm. Participants had to participate a minimum 
of six hours per day and a minimum of 30 hours for the week. Since 
people have different preferences as to the time of day for doing work at a 
conference, the range of hours provided them multiple options. 
The first day was a fixed schedule to accommodate arrival, orientation and 
setting up the conference . At the end of each day, the participant was to 
Indicate on a sign-up sheet what hours he/she expected to participate the 
next day. In this manner, the conference directors could allocate their 
time to ensure that the facilities were open and a consultant was 
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Qvalloble ot oil times. Conversely, the participants were required to 
sign-In and out on a dally basis. This unobtrusive nneans was devised to 
document the Integrity of the Individual participant and to resolve any 
misunderstanding about time on task. 

Promotion of tho conforonco. 

The first tactic to be used was to use word-of-mouth to promote the 
conference . The conference directors and marketing education state staff 
OS well as teachers were talking aobut the possblllty of a computer 
conference prior to Its being funded. A more formal procedure was 
followed be announcing the conference In the newsletter of the state 
marketing education staff. These two promotional efforts produced enough 
participants to Justify the conference for the first year despite the fact 
.that the formal contract was awarded late In the school year and many 
teachers had already made their summer plans. 

in anticipation of a future conference, a video tape was made throughout 
the computer conference with plans for a viewing of the tape at the 
annual state summer conference for marketing educators. (See results 
section for more on this topic.) 

EvQluotlon by Portlclponts. 

As part of the contract, It was stipulated that an anonymous conference 
evaluation should be administered using a standard evaluation Instrument 



developed by the stole deportment of public Instruction. The results of 
the evQluotlon Indicated thot the vost ntajorlty of the portlclponts rated 
the conference In the highest category for all dimensions of the 
evaluation. Another major Indicator of success for the conference was 
the majority of participants stating that they wanted to attend the 
conference If It was offered the following year to further enhance their 
skills. In addition to the state-required evaluation, the conference 
directors required a written evaluation (created through the use of a 
computer, of course) In which the participants critiqued the conference 
and made suggestions for future conferences . The written evaluations 
also Indicated that the participants felt they had participated In a very 
positive and productive workshop. 

Partlcipont Recognition. 

On the last night prior to the end of the conference, the conference 
directors held a grfduatlon picnic at one of the local cottages. Banners 
were made with the Print Shop package and were stapled to the deck of the 
cottage. Families and friends were Invited; thirty-five people 
participated. 

A second form of recognition was In the form of letters sent to the 
participants' principals, local directors of vocational education, and 
superintendents (and any other significant member of the school system 
suggested by the participant). Teachers Indicated that recognition was not 
automatic at the local level and they appreciated this effort. 
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Observations on Conference Planning by the conference 
Directors 

1. It was determined that participants could Indeed benefit by continuing 
their participation In future computer conferences , It was not possible 
for anyone to learn all there is to l<now. With new software coming on the 
marl<et, teachers are continually in need of exposure to new programs. 

2. In the evaluation of the conference , teachers indicated that a very real 
strength of the conference was in the plan flexibility of the conference . 
They appreciated being able to select that which was most appropriate for 
them and that which was at their level of understanding. 

3. The teachers indicated that there is seldom a time for them to have 
thirty hours to work on computers and their applications. So often in their 
work setting they are Interrupted or simply do not have the luxufv of time 
to devote to focusing on computer software and their applications. 

4 The video tape of the conference was shown at the summer conference 
for marketing educators; at that point people could sign up for next year's 
conference . There is now a waiting list. 

5. In reviewing the time on tasks sheets, it was observed that many of the 
participants spent more than the required 30 hours in the conference 
setting. 
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Abstract 

Following the 1984 Marketing and Distributive Education National 
Curriculum Conference, a National Standards Committee was 
established. The major task of the committee was to develop and 
validate standards for marketing education programs at the 
various levels. A special task force of teacher educators was 
appointed by the Chairman of the National Standards and 
Evaluation Committee to provide Input and direction for the study 
of standards for marketing teacher education. The purposes of 
the study were to Identify the standards Important to marketing 
teacher education and to Identify those that were considered to 
be critical for operation of an excellent marketing teacher 
tducatlon program. The Satterwhite Study of teacher education 
standards was used as the basis for the development of standards 
of marketing teacher education programs. Teacher educators 
listed In the Directory of Marketing Teacher Educators 1986 were 
selected from 50 colliges and universities to be surveyed. 
Teacher educators from 25 of the universities responded. The 
subcommittee determined a critical standard to be one which at 
least two-thirds of the respondents Indicated as -critical' for a 
quality marketing teach,er education program. Statements were 
classified as -important- If more than half of the respondents 
indicated the statement as critical. Using these criterion, six 
statements were classified as critical, and an additional 16 
were deemed Important to marketing teacher education. The 
Itandird 1nitru«tnt resulting from the study will be a valuable 
tool for self-assessment, planning, and evaluation of marketing 
teacher education programs. 
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In response to the Standards and Accreditation 
recommendations from the 1984 Marketing and Distributive 
Education Curriculum Conference, the National Council for 
Marketing Education established a Standards and Evaluation 
Committee. The charge given to the Standards and Evaluation 
Committee was to research and recommend standards and criteria 
for marketing education programs. The Standards and Evaluation 
Committee Identified their priority research tasks as the 
development of secondary and teacher education standards. 

A panel of experts was Identified by the chairman of the 
National Standards and Evaluation Committee to provide Input and 
direction for the study of standards for marketing teacher 
education programs. 

The panel of experts met In Atlanta at the DECA National 
Career Development Conference In 1986. The panel agreed that a 
recent study completed by Satterwhite In 1983 could be used as a 
basis for the development of standards of marketing teacher 
education programs. 

Satterwhite utilized the Strydesky research relating to 
standards for distributive teacher education to develop an 
evaluation Instrument for marketing and distributive education. 
The -Revised Evaluative Standards and Criteria for Marketing and 
Distributive Teacher Education- Instrument by Satterwhite 
Included 58 standard statements. 

Marketing teacher educators are charged with developing 
marketing educators for all education programs which provide 
instruction In marketing. The educators who provide Instruction 
ErJc for secondary, adult, post secondary, private, and community 
«..««rani« in mirkiting should be tsfurtd the same quality of 
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preparation that they will be required to deliver. Therefore, 
the need to establish and publish standards for marketing teacher 
education programs Is critical If excellence In education Is to 
be achieved at all levels of marketing education. 

The t' k of Identifying standards which will apply to all 
marketing teacher education programs In the nation Is difficult. 
Marketing teacher education programs vary In size, scope, 
mission, location within the university, degrees and 
certification offered, and political climate. Satterwhite ' s 
"Revised Evaluative Standards" acceptance by a large majority of 
the population of marketing teacher educators provides a frame of 
reference for the evaluation of teacher education programs. 

The purposes of the study were two-fold in nature. One 
purpose of the study was to identify the standards important to 
marketing teacher education programs. The second purpose of the 
study was to ident ify* those standards that were considered to be 
critical for operation of an excellent marketing teacher 
education program. 

This study was based on the following assumptions: 

1. The Revised Evaluative Standards have content and 
construct validity (Satterwhite, 1983). 

2. Editing the Revised Evaluative Standards to reflect 
current terfflinology and categories defined by the Standards and 
Evaluation Committee would appropriately reflect the beliefs 
concerning rnirktting teacher education. 

Method 

The Standards and Evaluation Committee chairman assigned a 
member of the general committee to chair the development of 
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standards for marketing teacher education. A panel of experts 
consisting of marketing teacher educators was utilized to 
Identify existing resources and current research relating to the 
establishment of standards for marketing teacher education. 
Additional members of the Standards and Evaluation committee were 
Involved In the process of reviewing and editing the Revised 
Evaluative Standards. The teacher educator members of the 
Standards and Evaluation Committee served as a task force. 

Members of the panel of experts Identified the names of 
marketing teacher educators located In the various states who 
were considered to have viable marketing teacher education 
programs. The participants Included In the study were listed In 
the Directory of Marketing Teacher ,E^ucators--1986 published by 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
Procedures 

At the Marketing Education Conclave In the summer of 1986, 
the members of the task force on marketing teacher education 
reviewed and edited the standard statements Included In the 
"Revised Evaluation Standards." The plan for validating the 
standards and a report on progress to date was made by the chair 
of the Teacher Education Standards study at the special Interest 
meeting of teacher educators. 

The standard statements were categorized by the ten areas to 
be Included In examination of standards for each level of 
marketing education. The categories Included philosophy, 
prginlxttlon and administration, curriculum and Instruction, 
instructional staff, financial resources. Instructional support 
systems, program marketing, advisory committee, vocational 
student organization, and evaluation. The standard statements 
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from the Revised Evaluative Criteria were reclassified to fit 
Into the designated categories for this study. 

A draft of the standards for marketing teacher education 
programs was mailed to 62 purposefully selected marketing teacher 
educators representing 50 colleges and universities. The Initial 
draft received support as viable standards for marketing teacher 
education. 

In the Spring of 1987, a second mailing was sent to 
marketing teacher educators. Minor revisions were Included In 
the second draft of Marketing Teacher Education Standards. 
Teacher educators were asked to Identify the "Critical" standards 
and provide editorial comments to be incorporated Into the final 
draft. Marketing teacher educators from 25 of the 50 Identified 
colleges and universities responded to the second mailing. 

Descriptive procedures were used to analyze the data 
received. The percent of responses indicating the standard 
statement as critical was used to analyze the data received. 
Members of the subcommittee for teacher education determined the 
criteria for the classification of standards critical to a 
marketing teacher education program. Standards were classified 
as "Critical" if approximately two-thirds of the respondents 
indicated the statement as critical for a quality marketing 
teacher education program. Standards were classified as 
"Important" if approximately half of the respondents indicated 

th« statement as critical. 

Findings, Conclusions, and Recommend "ions 
Every standard statement included in the t.n categories of 
standards was cited at least one time as critical to a marketing 
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education program. Six of the standard statements met the 
criteria Identified for classification as "critical" to a 
marketing teacher education program. Sixteen of the standard 
statements met the criteria Identified for classification as 
"Important" to a quality marketing teacher education program. 
The seventeen standards cited by Satterwhite as Important for a 
high quality teacher education program were Included In the 22 
standards that met the criteria for "critical" and "Important" 
Identified In the current study. 

The standard statements which have been categorized as 
"critical" to a marketing teacher education program Include the 

following: 

1. Marketing teacher education offerings are provided to 
prepare students for positions as marketing educators In the 
public and private sector, for the delivery of services to 
secondary students and adults, and to provide a foundation for 
advanced study and career development. 

Curriculum and Instruction: 

2. The professional studies component of marketing 
education curriculum Includes the systematic study of curriculum, 
teaching, and learning theory with accompanying learning 
experiences . 

3. The marketing education curriculum Is adjusted to the 
changing needs In marketing and marketing education. 

4. The marketing preparation program provides a variety of 
learning experiences Including full-time student teaching or a 
training Internship under the supervision of a competent 

o marketing educator. ^^3 
^ 5. Tht proftssional studies ympantnt of the marketing 
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teacher education curriculum consists of both knowledge about 
education and clinical knowledge derived from professional 
practice In schools. 

6. Those persons considering enrolling In marketing teacher 
education are provided with advisors who are knowledgeable about 
careers In marketing education. 

The standards Identified as "Importar. " to high quality 
marketing teacher education programs Included the following: 

Philosophy: 

1. In-service education Is provided to serve the needs of 
marketing education personnel. 

2. The marketing teacher education program mission provides 
for staff participation In: 

a. Conferences and Institutes provided by, or for, 
marketing and business groups. 

b. Marketing educator (coordinator) conferences and 

workshops. , , ^ ^ j 

c. Professional activities of local, state, and 
national education organization. 

d. Marketing education student conferences. 

e. University or college task forces or committees. 

Organization and Administration: 

3. The marketing teacher education program design meets the 
current and emerging needs for the development of marketing 
educators for the public and private sector. 

Curriculum and Instruction: 

4. Marketing teacher educators, as advisors, assist 
students In planning their Individual programs of study. 

5. The faculty advisors for marketing education are 
knowledgeable about teaching/coordinating and professional 
activities In marketing education at the local level. 
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6. Students enrolled In marketing teacher education 
programs display a commitment to a career In marketing education. 

Instructional Staff: 

7. The marketing education faculty Is professionally and 
technically competent. 

8. The Institution provides conditions essential to 
effective performance by the marketing teacher education faculty. 

9. The marketing education faculty engages In research, 
writing, and other scholarly activities as defined In the 
Institution's mission statement. 

Financial Resources: 

10. The Institution provides adequate budgetary support for 
research, program administration, professional development, 
travel, and In-service commitments. 

Instructional Support Systems: 

11. Classrooms and laboratories are available on or off 
campus to achieve the goals and objectives and to Implement 
learning activities of the marketing education curriculum. 

12. A wide variety of up-to-date marketing education 
resource materials are available. 

Vocational Student Organizations: 

13. Marketing education students are provided opportunities 
to participate In professional organizations. 

Evaluation: 

14. Evaluation activities are addressed to the stated 
philosophy of the marketing teacher education program. 

16. Evaluation is based on Identified program objectives. 
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16. There Is evaluation of student teacher or Intern 
training performance by the supervising marketing educator and 
students. (Appendix A) 

Although the revised marketing teacher education standard 
Instrument Identifies 54 standards which may be applied to 
marketing teacher education programs, the standards Identified as 
"critical" or "Important" to a high quality marketing teacher 
education program are sufficient for evaluation of a program. 
The self-evaluation Instrument In Its present form may be useful 
to current marketing teacher educators In comparing their 
programs with the Identified standards for purposes of planning, 
changing, and/or updating their programs. The Instrument may be 
useful to teacher educators developing new marketing education 
programs by providing standards to be used for planning and 
developing quality teacher educa^on programs. The instrument 
way also be useful to' state department supervisory personnel 
working with the colleges and universities to provide direction 
for improving or providing the education of marketing teachers 
within their states. A self-evaluation instrument with evidences 
for each standard statement needs to be developed and distributed 
to marketing teacher education programs. 



Ho 
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Appendix A 



Standards for Marketing Teacher Education Level 



Critical Ratin 




Rating Statement Critical 
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T. PHILOSOPHY 

. M...t.f Inn tMcher education offerings at the 
*• Krlite 'elel Jr. provided to pre^ 
students for entry level P«»"»on» « 

and career development, 
service. 

r TK. »i.rk«t1nQ teacher education program mission 
^* fSr MTktting and business groups. 

5. Unlvtrilty or college task rorcei 
conmlttees. 

z:::;:;^:^:^::^^ m s.tten,hne study. 
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F. The marketing teacher education ^"ulty engages 

In research, writing, and other scholarly activities. 



II. ORGANIZATION AND ADHINISTRATIQW 

The marketing teacher education program design 
meets the needs of prospective teachers of 
marketing education. 



48 




60 




Til. CURRICUIUM AND INSTRUCTION 

A. Marketing teacher education provides subject 

matter courses and "Pf'l^*;"? 
develop technical competencies Identified in 
marketing education research. 

B. The professional studies component of a 
marketing teacher education curriculum 
includes the systematic study of curriculum, 
teaching, and learnftig theory with accompanying 
learning experiences. 

C. The marketing teacher education curriculum Is 
adjusted to the changing needs In marketing 
education. 

0. The marketing teacher education P';o9';«"| P^'Jj'^^" 
opportunities for students to participate In 
research activities. 

r Thm marketing teacher preparation program 
TrJvTdes a variety of learning experiences 
through full-time student teaching under the 
SjS??1s1on of a c(npfte nt marketing educator. 

•Standard Identified as critical standard In Sattervhite study. 



60 



72 



72 
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F. The general education component 1$ a well- 
pUnned sequence of courses and experiences 
offered by faculty In the liberal arts and 
other general studies. (NCATE l.C-1) 



6. The specialty studies coinponent requires that 
students develop a strong academic background 
in marketing. (NCATE I.C-?) 



43 



68 



H. The professional studies component of the 
marketing teacher education curriculum consists 
of both knowledge about education and clinical 
knowledge derived from professional practice In 
schools. (NCATE I.C-3) 



44 



I. The Institution makes provisions for represen- 
tative student participation In the decision 
making phases related to the design, approval, 
evaluation, and modification of the marketing 
teacher education program. 



16 



J. Specific admission requirements to the marketing 
teacher education program al-e Identified in 
writing and are accessible to all students who 
seek admission. 



40 



K. Specific criteria for the evaluation of the 
progress of students to continue In marketing 

teacher edu<?at1on are «H**1I«J»«J,*'"'S f.r>hnica1 
reflect the personal, professional. «"JJ«chn1cal 
competencies necessary to teach and coordinate 
marketing education. 



32 



L. The program provides exploratory «P;';i«"f«« J^'' 
prospective marketing teacher education majors. 
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H, Those persons considering enrolling In marketing 
teacher education are provided with advisors who 
are knowledgeable about careers In marketing 
education. 

N. Marketing teacher educators, « 

assist students In planning their Individual 
programs of study. 

0. The faculty advisor for marketing education Is 
knowledgeable about teaching/coordinating 
marketing education at the local level. 

P. Students enrolled In marketing teacher education 
programs display a commitment to a career In 
marketing education. 

0. Each student enrolled In the marketing education 
program Is provided with an overview of career 
alternatives. 

R The marketing teacher education program Identifies 
the needs of the local schools it serves. 



72 
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60 



56 



40 




TV. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

A The marketina education faculty is professionally 
and technically competent. 

8 The iiistitution provides conditions essential 
to effective performance by the marketing teacher 
education faculty. 

tStandard identified as critical standard in Satterwhite study. 



56 



60 
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C. Part-time faculty "i«et the reoulrementi for 
appointment to the full-time faculty and/or 
are employed when they can make significant 
contributions to the marketing education 
education program. (NCATE IVA.6} 



V. PIWAWCIAl RESOURCES 

The Institution provides adequate budgetary 
support for research, program administration, 
and In-service commltinents. 



56 




VT. IWSTRUCTTONAL SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

A. Classrooms and laboratories are available on 
or off campus to achieve the goals ai^d 
objectives and to Implement learning 
activities of the marketing education 
curriculum. 



56 



B. A wide variety of ujJ-to-date "«rket1na 
education resource materials are available. 

C. Facilities and technical «»l;t«"V!rM«« 
conducting research In marketing education 
are provided by the Institution. 

D. Learning resource center facilities have been 
provided to Implement Individualized and 
Independent study* 

E. Provisions are made In the marketing teacher 
education program for the dissemination of 
Information aEout Innovations to "wrketlng 
personnel at the local, state, and national 
IfVtlf. 

♦Standard Identified as critical standard In Sattervhite study. 



52 
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F. Cooperation exists between teacher education 
and state department personnel In plannlno 
research and pilot training programs Involving 
marketing education students and coordinators. 



56 



6. Recruitment of potential students from DECA 
Involvement Is provided. 



20 



H. Students Inappropriate for careers In marketing 
education are counselled Into other programs. 

I. State workshops and Institutes are Jointly 
planned with the state marketing education 
staff with Input from teacher coordinators, 
local supervisory persontiel, and adult 
specialists. 



24 



32 



The cooperation of the state department of 
education 1$ solicited by teacher educators 
In determining the direction and emphasis of 
the marketing education program. 



The marketing teacher educators assist In the 
preparation of Instructional materials for 
marketing education programs, 

L Policies are published that clearly delineate 
* responsibility of the marketing teacher 
3u?at1on program and the Interdependent 
responsibilities of other teacher education 
SroS?!^ that exist In the Jlvls^^"' J^f/^"*' 
or college In which the marketing teacher 
education program 1$ located. 



20 
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Vll. PROGRAM HARKETING 

A. A written marketing plan for teacher education 
Incorporates both Internal and external publics. 



20 



B. 



The written marketing plan for teacher education 
Includes some or all of the following: 
1. brochures, flyers, news releases, local 
high school and Junior/community college 
contacts, presentations, etc. 
active Involvement of college/university 
admissions personnel. 

Information related to career opportunities 
In marketing education. , . 

Involvement In vocational student organization. 



2. 
3. 



4. 



VIII. ADVISORY COWITTEE 

A. The marketing teacher education program has a 
functioning advisory conwlttee. 



24 




36 



B The marketing teachet* education advisory 
^' cMltte! meSbers Include marketing educa ors, 
business people, vocational administrators, 
and college/university persons. 




VOCATIOIU' STUPgWT ORGARIZATIOWS 

A. Marketing teacher education students are provided 
opportunities to participate In professional 
organizations. 

B. Marketing teacher «<lucators participate actively 
In vocational student organization activities at 
appropriate levels. 



^2 
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♦Standar-d identified as critical standard In Sittervhite study. 
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EVALUATION 

A Evaluation activities are addressed to the 
* stated philosophy of the marketing teacher 
education program. 

B. Evaluation Is based on Identified program 
objectives. 



C. Suggestions and reconnendatlons for IwP^vement 
of the prt-servlce teacher education program 
are obtained from teacher-coordinators who 
supervise student teachers and from local and 
state supervisory personnel. 



D There Is feedback from students regarding the 
ip^ISprlateness of preparation fo r teaching. 

p There if evaluation of student teacher perform- 
an^rby the supervising teacher-coordlnator 
and students. , 

F. There Is evidence of follow-up studies of 
graduates on a regular basis. 

r Jhm tMcher educator conducts periodic visits 
®- To fSriiSr'ItSdSntrwho are employed as marketing 
education teacher-coordinators. 

H Self-evaluation procedures art regularly carried 
out in the teacher education program. 

1 The Institution has plans for the long-range 
5Sve opment'of marketing teacher educat on; 
these plans are part of a design for total 
institutional devtlopmtnt. 



56 



60 



40 



28 



60 



24 



28 




^Standard 



IdentULd *$ crltlcl st.nd.rd In S.ttervh1t. study. 
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Abstract 

This raaaarch waa flrat davaiopad at Auburn Unlvaralty in Auburn, 
Alabama and waa conductad In 1973 undar a grant from tha Diviaion of 
Vocational-Tachnical and Hlghar Education of tha Alabama Stata Dapartmant of 
Education « Dua to tha changing educational climate in Texaa, the atudy waa 
updated after having the inatrument examined by individuala at both the atate 
and national levela. Since this aurvey examined all vocational atudent 
organizational these individuala were choaen from several vocational aervice 
areaa . 

Texaa auperintendenta and principals involved in this study were 
determined through a random aample proceaa utilizing the 1986-87 Texaa School 
Directory publiahed January, 1987. The queationnaire, a cover letter, and a 
self-addreaaed atanf>ed envelope were mailed to these individuala in Auguat, 
1987 and again in October, 1987 in order to obtain a large enough return to be 
sigaificant for the atudy. Of the 199 questionnairaa «fhich were mailed, 118 
were returned with 108 of theae uaeable* There were 62 returned by principals 
and 46 returned by auperintendenta making a total of 54% uaeable aurveya 
returned. 

The original questionnaire had 25 atatementa. Twenty-aix atatementa were 
included in the updated queationnaire* These statemanta included three atate- 
menta which were changed to a positive from a negative statement and one 
additional atatemnt. The changea were auggeated by the individuala who were 
aaked to make relevant comments on the original questionnaire. Seven 
voctional atudent organisationa were liated to be rated by the auperintendenta 
and principala and corraapond to current VSO deaignationa. 

»» 
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Texas Superintendents and Principals Perceptions 
of Vocational Student Organisations 

Zfit reduction 

In 1973, the Occupational Research and Development Unit of the DepartSMnt of 
Vocational and Adult Education at Auburn University in Auburn, Alabsms, 
determined that ''an informed awareness** of vocational student organisations on 
the parts of high school superintendents and principals would be useful in 
enlisting cooperation from Alabama local administrators. As a result, a 
research study was organised and conducted which involved 56% of the 
superintendents and principals in Alabsma. This research study is a re- 
creation of that study. 

The work of vocational student organisations is directly related to 
career education both in legislation and in day-*to-day activities. These 
organisations are based upon classroom instruction and often involved in on* 
the-* job endeavors. Vocational student organisations often provide motivation 
to students, which might otherwise be lacking, to learn more about some aspect 
of their career fields through development of leadership and parliamentary 
skills and through conpetitive events. 

Vocational student organisations are often classified with the extra- 
curricular organisations in Texas such as *'Math Club" or "Science Club" when 
in reality these organisations are much more than mere clubs when advised 
properly. The VSOs are IntmgrMl to the vocational programs as they extend the 
classroom into the real world of each student's career choice. Members of VSOs 
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practice the laadarahlp akllla, tha parllaiMntary akllla, and laarn' to coiiipat% 
uaing tha skills which thay laarn In tha classroom and on-tha*job Instruction. 

Although federal legislation Indicates VSOs are Integral to each 
vocational service area, little more Is offered In support except the printed 
word. State legislation avoids mentioning the VSOs, thereby allowing the state 
education agency to refrain from mentioning these vital organisations as well 
as to place them In the realm of extra-curricular organisations rather than 
the co-currlcular position which they should enjoy as a part of the total 
vocational program. 

Due to dwindling support from the state education agency based on tha 
attitude of the chief state school officer , local officials* attitudes may be 
affected. The attitude of local school administrators vastly influences the 
support which these officials offer to classroom teachers. In turn, the 
classroom teacher fails to recognise the value and potential of the VSO to the 
local program. In addition, paperwork "reduction** has increased the load of 
the classroom teacher by requiring more information from him or her which also 
affects the time which that individual la willing to devote to the student 
organisation. 

Many students, therefore, fail to receive the support, motivation, and 
encouragement which la offered through vocational atudent organisations when 
the local classroom teacher declines to offer (or allow) the VSO as a 
functioning part of his/her program. Many teacher educators also fail in 
their job of informing and impressing upon future teachers the value of these 
organisations to their students. 
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This study was daslgnad to obtain information concsming ths p^rcsptions 
of sscondary school principals and supsrintsndsnts in Tsxas with rsgard to ths 
vocational student organisations. 
rmp^i^^^^m ft# ^^m Problem 

Spsaking to ths Amsrican Vocational Association (AVA) Convsntion in 

Dscsnbsr 1976, Victor Van Hook, ths inmsdiats past prssidant of AVA stated, 

Ths only justification for continuancs of vocational sduca* 
tion is through ths ssrvicss rsndsrsd to thoss students 
•nrollsd in programs of instruction and vocational student 
groups that are recognised as an integral part of every good 
program, Journal. February 1977, p. 27) 

In a l«tt«r (Ut«d Nov«inb«r 15, 1972, Lawrenc* Dav«nport, Chalmwn 
o£ th« National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, submitted th« 
following remarks to Elliot Richardson, S«cr«tary of H«alth, Education and 
N«lfar«. Th«s« ar« still valid sonmsnts today: 



For many y«ars. Vocational Stud«nt Organisations hav« 
typifi«d th« cooperation b«tw««n education and th« privat* 
8«ctor which is being so urgently sought today. Thsss 
student organizations have supplied their metibers with the 
incentives and guidance which we recognise now as essential 
to bringing relevance to education, and vhich we accept as 
an integral part of the emerging career education concept. 

We believe that Vocational Student Organisations are 
a neglected resource which can nake great contributions 
toward expanding the options available to our Nation's 
student body. (7th Report, Introductory letter) 

Oary Swan, a fomer FFA National President, speaking during the 1969 
National Institute on the Role of Youth Organisations in Vocational Education, 
stated that 
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Zt la by no nwans an ^xaggaratlon to aay that youth 
organlsatlona hav« glvan many youth dlraction, guldanc* and 
• 8«n8« of puzpos*. (p. 122) 

How«v«r, studants must b« mambars of thaaa organizations bafora such 

advantagas ara olaar to tham. Ona naad, than, la to Incraaaa mambarshlp whlla 

a sacond naad consists of Incraaslng tha participation of that mambarshlp. Tha 

problam lias in datarminlng how such Incraasas may facllltatad. 

With tha raorganlzatlon of aducatlon and aducatlonal procassas in Taxas 

and across tha nation, vocational studant organizations hava baan affactad as 

changas ara mada. Tha racognltlon and undarstandlng of vocational studant 

organizations (VSOs) which principals and suparintandants hava can datarmina 

tha availability of VSOs as wall as tha succass or failura of thasa 

organizations. Obviously mambarshlp in tha VSOs is affactad by tha pravalllng 

attituda or parcaptlon of tha administrators in a district. 

1. This study was llmitad to a survay of high school principals and 
suparintandants in Taxas. 

2. Tha rasaarchar did not chack to datarmina whathar tha VSOs wara 
activa in the raspondants' school or district. 

This rasaarch was basad on tha following assumptions. 

1. That tha parcaptions of suparintandants and principals ara is^rtant 
factors in tha planning and/or avaluating procass. 

2. That tha rasponsas of tha principals and suparintandants actually 
indicatad thair parcaptions toward vocational studant organizations. 

3. That tha survay instrumant usad to obtain data was sufflciant for 
th« purposa. 
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4. That the responses of those superintendents and principals are 
typical of the entire population. 

The following procedures were utilized to meet the purposes of this 

study: 

1. Research was conducted to obtain related literature to acquire Infor- 
mation and related materials for background data and possible Inclusion In 
this study. 

2. The questionnaire developed by the staff at the Occupational 
Research and Development Unit at Auburn University was reproduced and sent to 
various authorities In several vocational service areas both within Texas and 
nationally to update the questions. 

3. The questionnaire was changed to reflect the Input of the 

authorities. 

4. The cover letter was developed with Input from several faculty 
members at the University of Houston. 

5. A random sample of superintendents were determined utilizing the 
1986-87 Texas School Directory published January, 1987 and available summer, 
1987. 

6. All principals of high schools within the districts chosen through 
the random sample of superintendents were Included In the study. 

7. Cover letters, questionnaires, and self -addressed stamped return 
envelopes were mailed to the superintendents and principals previously chosen. 

8. Additional data was reviewed for Inclusion In the study. 
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9. Data received was organised^ tabulated, analysedr and described In 
this study. 

The terms listed below were utilised throughout the study. Definitions 
must be clear to allow understanding. Some definitions are based on Zh& 

Peroeptloa: An understanding In the mind of something observed by the 
senses, viewed as the basic component In the formation of concepts. 

Vocational Student Orgaai sat ions : Student organizations which are 
recognized as related to specific vocational education service areas 
(programs) . 

Supecintendente : Individuals listed In the Texas School Directory for 
Texas Independent school districts for January, 1987. 

Principals : Individuals listed In the Texas School Directory for Texas 
Independent school district high schools for January, 1987. 

Additional definitions Included all vocational student organizations. 

Presentation of the Data 
The data presented In this section has been examined and divided Into three 
parts which resembles the three parts developed In the original study. The 
first part describes the sample used In the study, the second part Includes 
the results of the survey through narrative format and the final section 
presents the questionnaire with Input regarding each vocational student 
organisation. All percentages have been rounded off to the nearest whole 
number. The end of the questionnaire provided space for the respondents to 
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conuMnt on VSOs. The survey Instrumenc is located in Appendix A, Coiranencs 
which were made by superintendents and principals are located In Appendix B. 

Section 1 - Study Saiople 
This section describes the sanple used In this research study. Two major 
groups of Individuals were surveyed: principals and superintendents In Texas. 
There are approximately 1000 districts in Texas. Therefore^ the entire 
population was not utilized. The number of individuals surveyed and responses 
received are listed in Table 1 below. Superintendents responded at a rate of 
55 percent return while principals responded at a rate of €0 percent return. 
There were a total of 198 surveys mailed, 108 (54%) of them responded to the 
survey. 



TABLE 1 

Number of Individuals Surveyed, Responding, 
and Percent of Responses Obtained 



Respondents 


Number 


Nuniber 


Percent 




Surveyed 


Responding 


Response 


Supe r int endent s 


83 


46 


55% 


Principals 


104 


62 


60% 


All Respondents 


198* 


118* 


60%* 



* Includes 11 unuseable surveys which were returned with no superintendent 



or principal designation. 

Section 2 - Questionnaire Responses 

The questionnaire developed included 26 statements concerning vocational 
student organizations. Respondents were asked to circle the reaction which 
Indicated their agreement or disagreement with chm statement. The five choices 
offered as options were: Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Neither Agree nor Dis 
agree (X), Disagree (D) , and Strongly Disagree (SD) . Some statements from the 
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original questionnaire were reworded which changed the statements from 
negative to positive formats. These were questions # 1, 10, and 13. Statement 
number 26 was added upon suggestion of the individuals asked for input on the 
surrey instrument. The entire instrximent is located in Appendix A. Percentages 
were calculated for each statement and were rounded off to the nearest whole 
percent. In some cases rounding the figures off caused the total amount to be 
99 percent or 101 percent. No figures were adjusted to return the total 
amount to 100 percent. 

Statements which are considered to be the most significant from this 
study are listed below. Those statements with which the adminiatrators agreed 
are listed first and those with which the administrators disagr'jed are given 
in the second listing. 

1. VSOs Should be considered an integral part of the high school 
vocational education program. (44% strongly agree, 46% agree, €1 no opinion, 
4% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

2. VSOs encourage improvement of scholarship. (29% strongly agree, 
541 agree, 15% no opinion, 3% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

3. VSOs provide a guidance function for the students. (26% strongly 
agree, €2% agree, 11% no opinion, 1% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

4. VSOs foster career education and development. (28% strongly agree, 
€1% agree, 8% no opinion, 3% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

5. VSOs foster leadership development. (35% strongly agree, 60% 
agree, 4% no opinion, 1% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 
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6. T«ac>;. ra and coordlnatora In vocr.tlonal aubjact araaa ara axpactad 
to sponaor (advlaa VSOa. (50% atrongly agraa, 47% agraa, 2% no opinion, 1% 
diaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagraa) 

7. VSOa ancourago atudanta to aat daalrabla atandarda of bahavJ.or and 
work toward attaining tham. (22% atrongly agraa, 62% agraa, 13% no opinion, 3% 
dlaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagra*) 

8. VSOa ahould b« parmlttad to . alaa nonay through fund ralalng 
projacta. (12% atrongly agr«a, 70% agraa, 11% no opinion, 5% dlaagraa, 2% 
atrongly dlaagraa) 

9. VSOa ancouraga raspact for tha world of work. (22% atrongly agraa, 
69% agraa, 8% no opinion, 1% dlaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagraa) 

10. VSOa promota favorabla public ralatlona for tha high achoola. (24% 
atrongly agraa, 67% agraa, 9% no opinion, 0 dlaagraa, 0 strongly dlaagraa) 

11. VSOa ralnforca akllla nacaaaary for an occupation of tha atudant'a 
choica. (23% atrongly agraa, 58% agraa, 14% no opinion, 5% dlaagraa, 0 
atrongly dlaagraa) 

12. VSOa provlda opportunlt las for youth and adults to work togathar 
to battar undaratand aach othar'a point of vlaw. (13% atrongly agraa, 75% 
agraa, 10% no opinion, 3% dlaagraa, 0 atrongly diaagraa-parcantaga aquala 101% 
dua to rounding of flguraa) 

13. VSOa ancouraga tha con^atltlva spirit naadad in today 'a world of 
work. (18% atrongly agraa, 65% agraa, 13% no opinion, 2% dlaagraa, 1% atrongly 
dlaagraa — parcantaga aquals 99% dua to rounding of flguraa) 
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T%Lmm^rmmmmrk^ with fltltilBintil 

1. All organlied activities conducted on an area, state or national 
level by VSOs should be conducted during normal school hours. (€% strongly 
agree, 10% agree, 17% no opinion, 51% disagree, 16% strongly disagree) 

2. Time should be scheduled during the school day for local V80 
activities. (4% strongly agree, 25% agree, 19% no opinion, 44% disagree, 9% 
strongly disagree—percentage equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

3. VSOs should be eliminated from high school vocational courses. (1% 
strongly agree, 5% agree, 6% no opinion, 44% disagree, 44% strongly disagree) 

4. Advisors of VSOs are not adequately trained to work effectively 
with youth groups. (2% strongly agree, 10% agree, 19% no opinion, 50% 
disagree, 19% strongly disagree) 

5. VSO membership reduces participation in other school activities. 
(1% strongly agree, 14% agree, 19% no opinion, 55% disagree, 12% strongly 
disagree—percentage equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

€• Students should be required to join both state and national 
associations of VSOs if they are members of local VSOs. (1% strongly agree, 
11% agree, 18% no opinion, 41% disagree, 30% strongly disagree— percentage 
equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

The following statements were less conclusive in the replies received 
than the statements given above. These statements! are therefore listed 
separately. 
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1. Students who participate in VSOs are lor>ked up to by other 
students. (5% strongly agree, 34% agree, 45% no opinion, 15% disagree, 1% 
strongly disagree) 

2. VSOs should have advisory committees from the local community. 
(21% strongly agree, 49% agree, 17% no opinion, 12% disagree, 1% strongly 
disagree) 

3. VSOs should be financially supported by Congress. (9% strongly 
agree, 19% agree, 26% no opinion, 32% disagree, 13% strongly disagree) 

4. Vocational students should be required to participate in VSOs as a 
part of regular class worlc. (7% strongly agree, 42% agree, 16% no opinion, 27% 
disagree, 8% strongly disagree) 

5. VSOs have adapted to the needs of modern society. (8% strongly 
agree, 50% agree, 27% no opinion, 13% disagree, 2% strongly disagree) 

6. VSO advisors tend to over-emphasise the value of their organi- 
sations. (8% strongly agree, 18% agree, 29% no opinion, 37% disagree, 8% 
strongly disagree) 

7. School administrators and staff members are made aware of the 
goals and objectives of the VSOs. (4% strongly agree, 53% agree, 21% no 
opinion, 19% disagree, 4% strongly disagree) 

Section 3 - Vocational Student Organisations 
Connents made by the superintendents and principals varied widely on the 
vocational student organisations. AIASA, DECA, ITA, FHA/HCRO, HOSA, OBA, and 
VICA. were listed. The respondents were aslced to rate each of those which 
existed in their system or school as to their perception of its effectiveness. 
The ratings listed were Very Effective (VE) , Effective (E) , No Opinion (NO) , 

US 
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T^xaa Parcaptlona 

In«££actlva (1), ^nd Vary Inaffactlva <VI) , Thera waa no attanpt mada by tha 
raaaarchar to aatabllah which organliatlona axlatad within tha achool or 
diatrict nor waa thara an attanpt mad« to datamdna whathar organizationa 
axiatad within tha achool or diatrict bafora including tha achool or diatrict 
in tha aurvay. All organizationa did not axiat in aach diatrict or achool and 
tharafora wara not rated by all individual raapondanta. Tha raaulta ara 
racordad aa racaivad. Ona intaraating point ia that aoma of tha reapondanta 
aaamad to confuaa tha atudant organization with tha aarvica araa program. 
Thia waa indicated by tha raaponaaa on tha final portion of thia aaction which 
waa antitlad **Othara** whara raapondanta wara aakad to liat any organizationa 
which had not baan liatad bafora but which axiatad in thair achool or 
diatrict. In that apace, reapondanta liatad auch **organizationa** aa data 
proceaaing. Tha following tablea and brief narration indicate the reaponaaa to 
thia final aaction. 

Raaponaaa of tha 10 auperintendenta and 15 principala indicate 
little knowledge of AIASA. Sixty-Height percent of the individuala who 
indicated knowledge gave No Opinion aa thair aaaeaamant of the organization. 
Table 2 AIASA on the next page givea a further breakdown of thia data. 
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Table 2 
AZA8A 



Number and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 



Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


1 


10% 


1 


7% 


2 


8% 


B 


3 


301 


2 


13% 


5 


20% 


NO 


6 


60% 


11 


73% 


17 


68% 


I 


0 


0 


1 


7% 


1 


4% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


10 


100% 


15 


100% 


25 


100% 



Twenty-three of the 46 superintendents and 45 of the 62 superintendents 

Indicated that DECA operated In their district/ school. Eighty-two percent of 

the respondents felt the organization was effective (see Table 3 following) . 

Table 3 
DICA 



Number and Percentage of Respondents In Each Category 



Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 


3 


13% 


17 


38% 


20 


29% 


E 


16 


70% 


20 


44% 


36 


53% 


NO 


1 


4% 


4 


9% 


5 


7% 


I 


3 


13% 


4 


9% 


7 


10% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


23 


100% 


45 


100% 


68 


99%* 



*Du« to rounding of figures. 
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Of th« 46 8upttrlntttnd«nt8 responding, 39 indicated knowledge of FPA 
while 49 of the 62 principals responding to the survey indicated knowledge of 
FFA. Ninety percent indicated they felt this organisations to be effective. 

Table 4 

N«unber and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 
Response Superintendents Principals All Respondents 



Category No. % No. % No. % 



VB 17 44% 28 57% 45 51% 

B 19 49% 15 31% 34 39% 

HO 2 5% 3 6% 5 €% 

I 1 3% 2 4% 3 3% 

VI 0 0 1 2% 1 1% 



Totals 39 101%* 49 100% 88 100% 

*Due to rounding of figures. 

rcity-two of the 46 superintendents and 61 of the 62 principals who 
responded to this survey indicated knowledge of FHA/HERO. Eighty-seven 
percent of these individuals judged it to be an effective organization (see 
Table 5 on page 17) . 
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Tabl« 5 
riA/HBRO 





Nu8J9«r and Porcontago of R«spondents 


in Bach Catagory 


Mspona^ 


Sup«rint«nd«nts 


Principals 


All Raspondants 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


9 


21% 


19 


31% 


28 


27% 


B 


28 


67% 


34 


56% 


62 


60% 


MO 


3 


7% 


2 


3% 


5 


5% 


I 


2 


5% 


6 


10% 


8 


8% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TotAla 


42 


100% 


61 


100% 


103 


100% 


ApproxlnAt«ly 33 


p«rc«nt 


of tha suparintandants and 39 parcant 


of tha 


principals rssponding 


to th« 


survay indicatad knowladga 


of HOSA with 66 


p«rc«nt indicating th« orgsnizstions was sffsctiv^ i 


(saa Tabla 


1 6) . 








Tabla 6 














HOtA 












Nunb«r and P«rc«ntag« of Raspondants 


in Bach Catagory 


' y jpons* 


Suparintandants 


Principals 


All Raspondants 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


1 


7% 


5 


21% 


6 


16% 


B 


10 


71% 


9 


38% 


19 


50% 


NO 


3 


21% 


9 


38% 


12 


32% 


I 


0 


0 


1 


4% 


1 


3% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


14 


99%* 


24 


101%* 


38 


101%* 



*DU6 to rounding of figures. 
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On«-h«lf of the 46 superintendents and 42 of the 62 principals 
responding to the survey indicated knowledge of OBA with 89 percent describing 
the organization as effective (see Table 7) . 



Table 7 
OSJk (Now BPA) 





Nunber and Percentage of Respondents 


in Each Category 


Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 

'I 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 




35% 


17 


40% 


25 


38% 


B 


13 


57% 


20 


48% 


33 


51% 


NO 




4% 


4 


10% 


5 


S% 


I 




4% 


1 


2% 


2 


3% 


VI 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


23 


100% 


42 


100% 


65 


100% 
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VICA was known Mo\xt by 22 superintendents and 40 principals. Of these^ 
83 percent indicated that the organisation was effective. Further data may be 
seen in Table 8. 

Table 8 
VZCA 

NuiBber and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 



Response Superintendents Principals All Respondents 

Category No. % No. % No. % 



VE 4 18% 10 25% 14 23% 

E 15 68% 22 55% 37 60% 

NO 1 5% 4 10% 5 8% 

Z 1 5% 4 10% 5 8% 

VI 1 5% 0 0 1 2% 



Totals 22* 101%** 40 100% 62 101%** 



*One superintendent coimented: Chapters range from very effective to no 
opinion. **Due to rounding of figures. 

The data in Table 10 is of little value and is only included to show the 
extent of the "Others" responses on this section. The only value which may be 
attributed to this category is that the items listed in the footnote to the 
table may indicate that superintendents and principals do not see a 
distinction between the vocational programs and the vocational student 
organizations which are integral to those programs. This could be a very 
inportant factor, if the student organization is well thought of by these 
individuals, in promoting both the program and the student organization within 
a school, a district, and the attendant community. This aspect should be 
furtaer investigated. 
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Table 10 
VpCT, V0CC9, BICI, ROCT* 



Nunber and Percentage of Reapondenta in Each Category 



Reaponae 


Superlntendenta 


Prlnclpala 


All Reapondenta 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 


2 


40% 


3 


50% 


5 


45% 


E 


3 


60% 


3 


50% 


6 


55% 


NO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totala 


5 


100% 


6* 


100% 


11 


100% 


*Othera liated by prlnclpala Included: 


ICT Induatrlal Coop. Training, 


Word 



Proceaaing/Data, Data Entry 



Appendix A 

Appendix A is available upon request. 
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Appendix B 

1. VSO*B «r« not th« k«y, t«Ach«ri ar«. N^mbtrihlp In th«i« clubi li not 
voluntary, to b# car«ful in ganaraliilng as to th^ir f«ctlv«n«ii. 

2. M«mb«r»hip in V30'i ii falling dua to lam amphaaia in vocational aducation 
in ganaral. Fawar atudanta ara anrolling in vocational couraaa. 

3. Thankal 

4. All organitationa ahould ba givan tima during tha achool day to maat. 

1. All voc. activitiaa ahould ba pattarnad aftar tha "old" atandard TTh C MA 
atudant org. 

2. Maatinga ahould ba hald bafora or aftar achool—may at braak. 

3. rund raiting ahould not occur during achool ti«a. 

4. Adviaora' training variaa according to tha individual. 

5. VSO aambarahip doaa not hava to raduca participation in othar achool 
activitiaa! 

6. Fund raiting ahould ba parmittad if in lina v/ diatrict policy. 

7. Tima for maatinga ahould ba allowad on a limitad baaia during achool houra. 

Thaaa organitationa bring laadarahip qualitiaa to tha forafront in our atudanta. 
If aducation it to kaap thia country atrong than wa muat inatill aa much laadarahip in 
our atudanta aa poaaibla. Education taachaa a atudant to ba abla to function in 
aociaty, but any undartaking that it auccaaaful muat hava quality laadara. Laadara ara 
trainad to bm laadara; thay ara not born although thara ara qualitiaa of all laadara 
that coma from lUUU. Thaaa organixationa impraaa tha naad and knonladga of good 
laadarahip qualitiaa . 

BEST COPY AVAIUeiE 
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Hakes a Difference, or Does It? 
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Abstract 

Although instruction In the Identification of learning 
styles is en Integral part of many teacher preparation programs, 
a Ijrge majority of teachers seem to have missed professional 
development In diagnosing learning styles of students and In 
matching their own teaching styles to the learning preferences of 

their students; - 

Three marketing educators who had not received formal 
instruction in learning style theory agreed to participate in a 
recent study. The questions addressed in the study were: 
Does the student's knowledge of learning styles make a difference 
in the individual's percepti:n of the educator after adjustments 
are made in teaching to accomodate the class learning styles? 
Does the educator's knowledge of the class and individual 
students learning styles make a difference in the use of teaching 
methods and techniques? 

The Learning Style Inventory (LSI) developed by Brown and 
Cooper was used to assess learning and teaching styles. 
Students completed pre- and post-evaluations of the instructor 
for the ten week period. Where differences indicated need for 
modifications of instruction, the teachers adapted their 
instruction to accomodate the learning styles. The results of 
the study were unexpected. Two of teachers were rated lower at 
the post-evaluation after hav'ng adapted their instruction to 
meet the learning style preferences of the students. 
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Learning styles and teaching styles have been the focus of 
much research and discussion In the past few years. Although the 
literature provides much evidence that people do not all Itarn In 
the same way; however, many educators continue to teach the way . 
they learn best with little or no consideration of the students' 
pre?erred learning styles. Although Instruction In the 
identification of learning styles Is an Integral part of many 
teacher preparation programs, a large majority of teachers seem 
to have missed preparation In diagnosing learning styles of 
students and In matching their own teaching styles to the 
learning preferences of their students. 

For many years educators have recognized the need for 
alternative methods and techniques to meet the needs of the 
variety of students In their heterogeneovsly grouped classrooms. 
Most educators are familiar with a variety of methods and 
techniques of teaching, but. In many cases, misapplication of the 
methods and techniques have proven unproductive. Recognizing and 
defining the style In which a person learns Is Important to the 
learning process. Many educators share the frustration of 
knowing that they are falling to meet the needs of some of the 
students In their classroons. One reason could be the lack of 
adapting Instruction to the unique learning styles of students-- 
partlcularly those not being reached. 

After Informally surveying marketing education teachers from 
Georgia and Florida, the need for a tool to assist teachers In 
Improving their ability to match their teaching style to the 
students' learning styles became evident. A review of the 
literature related to learning styles revealed many theories and 
Instruments available to measure learning styles. The Learning 
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Style inventory (LSI) developed by Brown and Cooper was selected 
to be used with selected teachers and future teachers In 
vocational education. The LSI was chosen because of ease of 
administration. Immediacy of feedback, functions available on the' 
diskette, in addition, the LSI had research supporting the 
validity and reliability of the Instrument (Babich and Randol. 
1976). 

The LSI was , developed to be used with the IBM. Apple, or 
TRS-SO. The program was developed In the late 1970's and has 
been used by numerous junior high, high school, adult, and 
vocational programs to assist educators In gaining a clearer 
understanding of their personal learning/teaching styles and the 
styles of their students. The program can match the teacher with 
the class and give an overall prescription for the methods and 
techniques most appropriate for the class. The LSI provides 
individual learning styles for students, comparison of 
individuals with the class, and explanations of the styles 
measured by the Inventory. In addition, the LSI can provide an 
analysis of the individual educator's preferred learning/teaching 
styles with recommended methods and techniques for teaching. 

The LSI measures three domains: cognitive, social, and 
expressive. The cognitive domain investigates five specific sub- 
topics in the area of learning. The cognitive domain is 
concerned with the manner in which the student prefers to take in 
Information. The sub-topics are: 

Auditory Language: the way a student hears words; 

processing spoken words 

Visual Language: the way a student sees words; 

processing written language 
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Auditory Numeric: tjje^w.y,. student hj-s^J-^-^es 

V1SU., Nu.eHc= tj%roj,j:srrocrs:5n"g":rrtur 

written numbers 

Tactile Concrete: the way a student learns by doing or 

Involvement; the student needs a 
combination of stimuli and styles. 

Social style refers to student preference to work In a group or 
alone. The two sub-topics are: 

b = SSi;'l?y"'s:u-st'"ert'"nn 

finds working with others 
distracting 

Group Learner: Hkes to work J^th at least one 

*^ other person when something 

Important Is to be done. 

Expressive style refers to the manner In which the student 
prefers to communicate. The two sub-topics include: 

Oral Exoresslve: A student who prefers to alve a 

oral txpressive. ^^^^^^ explanation orally 

Written Expressive: A student who prefers to write 

answers or Information. 

The study Involved three marketing educators and 

their students. The two questions addressed In the study were: 

1. Does the student's knowledge of learning styles make a 
difference In the Individual's perception of the educator after 
adjustments are made In teaching to accomodate the class learning 
styles? 

2. Does the educator's knowledge of the class and Individual 
students learning styles make a difference In the use of teaching 
methods and techniques? 

Method 

Three marketing educators were selected because of their 
o willingness to participate In the study. The 
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three educators differed In their teaching experience. Teacher A 
was a beginning teacher; Teacher B had approximately ten years 
teaching experience; and Teacher C had approxlmaiely 18 years 
experience. None of the teachers had taken a learning style 
Inventory of any type prior to the LSI. 

- The study Included 117 students from the three teachers' 
programs. To be Included In the study the student had to 
complete the LSI. pre-evaluat Ion and post-evaluation of the 
Instructor. The 'lSI Is Identified as Appendix A; the pre- and 
post-evaluation form Is Identified as Appendix B. 
Procedures 

Six weeks Into the fall semester the marketing education 
students and their Instructors completed an LSI. The students 
also completed a teacher evaluation Instrument which addressed 
teaching methods, course construction, professional Image, 
student evaluation and overall perception. During the week 
following the assessment, an outside resource person delivered 
the Individual learning style analyses to each student, as well 
as a chart comparing the teacher's style with the class learning 
styles. A thirty minute lecture followed with a ten minute 
question and answer session for each class 
participating In the study. The LSI and the Individual 
prescriptions were explained. A separate briefinq was given to 
each educator which Identified methods and strategies to be 
Incorporated Into Instruction In an attempt to Improve the match 
between the teacher's style and the students' learning styles. 

Ten weeks later a post-assessment of the educator was done 
by the students participating In the study. (This occurred two 
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weeks before the end of the semester). 

Examination of the comparison of the Individual teacher with 
the appropriate class Indicated needs for change In teaching 
style for two of the three educators Involved in the study. 
Teacher A and students Involved had teaching and learning styles- 
that matched In each of the domains measured by the LSI. No 
differences In sub-topics were identified on the printout. 
Teacher B and students differed in each domain and in seven of 
the sub-topics measured by the LSI. The differences Included the 
sub-topics in the cognitive domain, social group, and written 
expressive. Teacher C and students differed in the cognitive 
domain on auditory numeric and tactile concrete and in the 
expressive domain on oral expressive style. Discussion 
of the teacher's preferred teaching styles and the class 
prescription provided the following direction for the teaching 
methods and strategies to be used in the following ten weeks. 
Since Teacher A was already using a wide variety of teaching 
methods and the teaching/learning styles were compatible, no 
change was indicated. Teacher B had been using the lecture 
method almost exclusively prior to the LSI assessment. This 
educator planned to Incorporate additional methods, opportunities 
for group interaction, and methods for student feedback that were 
recommended in the comparison of teaching and learning styles for 
the classes included in the study. Teacher C felt that she 
already used a variety of methods and strategies in teaching but 
committed to provide more opportunities for tactile concrete 
activities and to adapt the proportion of written and oral 
requiremenis more closely to the indications of the LSI. 
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At the end of the ten week period, students completed a 
post-assessment of their Instructor. The Items on the teacher 
assessment were grouped Into the following areas: professional 
image, course organization, student evaluation, teaching methods, 
student motivation, and overall perception. 
Results 

Analysis of Variance General Linear Model of SAS was used to 
analyze the data. Professional Image showed significant 
interaction at" .05 but no significant factor effects. Course 
construction showed significant factor effects at .039. Student 
evaluation had no significant interaction but showed main 
factor effects exist at .002. Teaching methods showed 
significant interactions at .06 but no main factor effects. No 
interaction or main factor effects were indicated by student 
motivation. Overall perception indicated a main factor effect 
exists at .06; however, there was no significant interaction. 

The results of the study were unexpected. The assumption 
that students' perceptions of their teachers would be higher after 
adjustments were made to the teaching styles demonstrated in the 
classes did not hold for this study. The two educators who had 
styles that differed somewhat from the styles of their students 
were rated lower at the end of the study than at the beginning of 
the study. The educator that had matching learning/teaching 
styles was rated higher in five of the six areas and slightly 
lower in one at the time of the post-assessment. 

The unexpected results may have been Influenced by many 
factors. Prior to taking the LSI. students took learning for 
granted and had not received information with which to evaluate 
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their own learning or to analyze their Instructor's teaching. 
The new Information .ay have caused the Individual to become more 
critical in assessing whether his or her preferences were being 
met In the classroom. With the overall class In mind, the 
instructor may have lost sight of Individual differences In 
learning style. The stress of the semester coming to a close may 
also have Influenced the students ratings of the teachers. 

The educators Involved In the study were Interviewed to 
determine their perceptions of the value of the LSI and any 
noticeable change In the classes. The educators Indicated that 
the LSI was a valuable tool. It could be used to Identify 
appropriate strategies for a given class or Individual, to 
improve Instructional methods, and as a tool to diagnose 
learning strategies for students who seemed to be missing the 
Instruction. The educators felt that the experience had made 
them more aware of Individual learning preferences and methods 
that work for the various types of students. In general, the 
educators felt that their Instruction had Improved after using 
the LSI Information. 

Future research In the area of learning styles Is Important 
to the profession. Marketing teachers and other vocational 
educators need professional development in the area of matching 
teaching and learning styles. To be acceptable to the majority 
of teachers, the learning styles used must be easy to use, 
administer. Interpret, and provide Information that can be used 
to Improve Instruction and student learning. Additional 
reasearch should be conducted to Identify the difference In 
student learning before and after Instruction on learning styles, 
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APPENDIX A 



I pAPMiisif; fiTVLES INVENTWIL 

— " mi 9mip& 




^lACTWITIi«.l»»C. 



Name 



Clais 



; Read the statement carefully and circle the number which best agrees with how you feel about the 



Instructions 
statement. 

Sample: I would rather do worli In the afternoon than 

inthemorning. <3) (2) (D 

A n..mk«r "4" rMDor-w means that you prefer to work In the afternoon. A response of "1 means that you very 
much p^efe? toXunle rii^l^i T^ere is no fight or wrong response, only the way you feel about the 
sTatemJnrYou may all the time you need so please respond to every statement. Now, If there are no other 
questions, go on with the survey. 



Most 
Like Me 



Least 
Like Me 



1. Making things for my studies helps me to re- 
member what I have learned. 

2. I can write about most of the things I know better 
than 1 can tell about them. 

3. When I really want to understand what I have 
read. I read it softly to myself. 

4. I get more done when I work alone. 

5. I remember what i have read better than what I 
have heard. . 

6. When I answer questions. I can say the answer 
better than I can write it. 

7. When I do math problems in my head, I say the 
numbers to myself. 

8. I enjoy joining in on class discussions. 

9. I understand a math problem that Is written down 
better than one that I hear. 

10. I do better when I can write the answer instead of 
having to say it. 

11. I understand spoken directions better than writ- 
ten ones. 

12. I like to work by myself. 

13. I would rather read a story than listen to it read. 

14. t would rather show anw ^.^plain how a thing 
works xUnn write about how it works. 

15. If someone tells me three numbers to add, I can 
usually get the right answer without writing them 
down. 

16. I prefer to work with a group when there is work 
to be done. 

17. A graph or chart of numbers Is easier for me to 
understand than hearing the numbers said. 

16. Writing a spelling word several times helps me 
remember it better. 

I learn better if someone reads a book to me than 
Vj^ If I read it sileotlv m>^'<elf. ^ 
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(4) 


(3) 


<2) 


(1) 
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(3) 
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(3) 
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(4) 
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(2) 


(1) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 
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20. I learn^best when I study alone. 

21. When I have a choice between reading and listen- 
ing, i usually read. 

22. I would rather tell a story than write it. 

23. Sayif^g the multiplication tables over and over 
helped me remember them better than writing 
them over and over. 

24. I do my best work in a group. 

25. I understand a math problem that is written down 
better than one I hear. 

26. In a group project, I would rather make a chart or 
poster khan gather the information to put on it. 

27. Written assignments are easy for me to follow. 

28. I remember more of what I learn If I learn it alone. 

29. I do well in classes where most of the information 
has to be read. 

30. I would enjoy giving an oral report to the class. 

31. I learn math better from spoken explanations than 
written ones. 

32. If I have to decide something, I ask other people 
for their opinions. 

33. Written math problems are easier for me to do 
than oral ones. 

34. I like to make things with my hands. 

35. I don't mind doing written assignments. 

36. I remember things I hear better than things I read. 

37. I learn better by reading than by listening. 

38. It is easy for me to tell about the things that I know. 

39. It makes it easier when I say the numbers of a 
problem to myself as I work it out. 

40. If i understand a p- oblem, I like to help someone 
else understand it too. 

41. Seeing a number makes more sense tp me than 
hearing a number. 

42. I under Hand what I have learned better when I am 
involved in making something for the subject. 

43. The things I write on paper sound better than 
when I say them. 

44. I find it easier to remember what I have heard than 
what I have read. 

*C^. It is fun to learn with classmates, but it is hard to 
L study with them. 
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APPENDIX B 
EYALUATIOM OF TEACHING 



Instructor's Namt:. 
School:. 
Courst Titit:. 
Ywr: 



- fndictt IS accuritoly as posslbU your opinion of th« Instructor's 
porfo^Vthi"^^^^^ Circl. tht tppropriaU nu«b.r. 

STRONGLY STR0H6LY 

1. Tht clarity and sound of the Instructor's ^"32 l"^**^^ 
speech are excellent. 

2. The contents of the assignments contribute 4 3 2 1 0 
to in>' un'iarsunding of the subject. 4 3 ^ x 

3. The requ1r«nents of the course (projector 4 3 2 1 0 
papers, exam, etc.) were explained adequately. o €, 

4. The Instructor's presentation of tw 4 3 2 I 0 
to think In depth about this subject. 1 » «. 

5. The Instructor has adequate means for 4 3 2 1 0 
evaluating my learning. 

6. The methods being used for mluatlngw 4 3 2 1 0 
(such as tests, projects, etc.) are reasonable. * * 

7. Adequate opportunities are provided by the 4 3 2 1 0 
Instructor for me to ask questions. i ^ 

0. The Instructor Is teaching the course material - 3 2 1 0 
orsk'lls. * J ' 

9. The Instructor seims to be well prepared. 4 3 2 1 0 

10. The Instructor seems to care about my 4 3 2 I 0 
learning. 

11. The course appears to have been carefully 4 3 2 1 0 
planned. 

12. Course objectives are being achieved. 

13. During the term, I looked fonnard to 
attending this class. 

14. Compared with other on this level 
(liven equal amount of credit, the effort 
put Into this course, by the Instructor, Is 
as much as In other courses. 133 



4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 1 0 



4 3 2 1 0 
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4 3 2 1 0 
4 3 2 1 0 



AGREE DISAGREE 

15. Courst objectives have been expressed clearly. 4 3 2 10 

16. The Instructor dewonstrttes a personal 

comnltment to high sUndards of i 3 2 I 0 

professional competencies. 

i;-* The Instructor provides useful ^••^^ck 
on student proaJess (Identifying strengths 
and weaknesses). 

18. In this course, I am learning much. 

19. The Instructor supervises and helps In 4 3 2 10 
new experiences without Uking over. 4 j * * 

20. The Instructor relates underlying 4 3 2 10 
theory to practice. 

21. Overall, I rate this Instructor a good 4 3 2 1 0 
teacher. 

22. txam1ntt1on($) cover material or skills 4 3 2 I 0 
emphasized In the course. ^ * *. 

23. The time allowed to complete exams Is 4 3 2 1 0 
adequate. 

24. Examination questions are phrased clearly. 4 3 2 10 

25. The textbook(f ) contribute to my 4 1 2 1 0 
undersunding of the subject. 4 j « * 

2C. This course Is practical and useful to 

those students for whom It was 41910 
specifically planned. 4 j 4 * 

27. The Instructor behaves In a professional 4 3 2 1 0 

manner. 
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Matching Teaching Style 



For Questions 23-31 Circle the ftest Appropriate Response. 

20. My perception of the teaching method used In this course Is: 



a. Lecture 

b. Discussion 

c. Demonstration 

d. Combination of methods 

e. Other 



29. My grade point average to date Is approximately: 



a. 4.0 to 3.5 

b. 3.4 to 3.0 

c. 2.9 to 2.5 

d. 2.5 to 2.0 

e. below .2.0 



30. The.grade I presently have In this class Is: 



a. -A- 

b. "B" 

c. -C" 

d. "D" 

e! I have no Idea 



31. If 1 needed help outside of class, the Instructor has given help to me. 

a. Yes 

b Ho 

c! Have not requested help 

OPEN QUESTIONS 

32. Hhat I like best about the Instructor Is: 



Hhat 1 like least about the Instructor Is: 



13. Hhat nike best about the course Is: 



Hhat 1 like least about the course Is: 



34. This course could b« Improved by: 
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IMTROOUCTIOM 



This conference is the outgrowth of many discussions at the annual 
Southern Region Harketing and Distributive Education Conference. The MDE 
teacher-educators attending these conferences consistently expressed a 
desire for a research conference that would provide a forun for presenting 
research findings to the peer group and to other educational audiences. 

The MDE group felt that a vehicle was needed for teacher-education 
personnel (especially persons new to the field) to become active in MDE 
research/ presentation and publication. It was recommended that mini- 
workshops be held at the conference covering topics such as: grantsmanship, 
selecting research topics / preparing narrative materials from raw data, etc. 
Various other types of research agenda can be prepared as needs arise. 

Southern Region MDE teacher-educators are in agreement concerning the 
nead for this type conference and desire that it should be an annual event. 
The 1989 research conference will be held at the University of West Florida, 
in mid-April. The sponsoring universities will be Auburn University, 
University of Georgia, and University of West Florida. 
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ABSTRACT 



DMlrttd Stud«nt Prsparation in th« Job Application 
Procass as Parcaivad by tha Buainass Community 

Th% major purpose of this study Is to dstemlne froa ths business conmunlty 
what conpstencles In the Job application process are needed by students who are 
preparing to ent4r the Job market for their first full*time position. 

The human resource administrators felt that students need preparation for 
the initial written application material^ including the Job application letter 
and rasuma. Thay also fait such pra- intarviaw araas as propar dratis and 
grooming, knowladga of spacific Job for which applicant is qualifiad, and 
knowladga of tha organisation at which tha applicant is applying is important. 
Thay wara vary intarastad in what contributions tha applicant could maka to tha 
organization. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Since most human resource representatives note many deficiencies 
In the manner In which young adults approach the task of applying for 
a Job» we aSked them to help us In the preparation of students for 
the Job application process. The recent survey that Is being 
reported on In this study revealed what competencies in the written 
and oral aspects of the Job application process that many human 
resource personnel in companies In the southeastern United States 
thought should be stressed In appropriate business courses. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The major purpose of this study Is to determine from the business 
comDunlty» what competencies In the Job application process are 
needed by students who are preparing to enter the Job market for 
their first full-time position. 

Specifically, the objectives of this study are as follows: 

1. To determine from the business community > what Job 
application competencies are needed by entering employees. 

2. To give human resource personnel an opportunity to evaluate 
the competencies that ave presently being offered in 
business courses at the secondary, post-si)condary and 
collegiate level. 

3. To revise the instruction in the Job application process to 
further stress the competencies that are most emphasized and 
to Include competencies that are not previously covered. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 



The results of this study will give teachers who instruct In 
competencies of the Job application process an opportunity to become 
familiar with what competencies business students should obtain. 

ASSUMPTIONS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 

In designing this study the Investigators accepted the Allport 
position: that when given the opportunity to express one^s self^ the 
Individual can and will respond In a valid and reliable way (Allport > 
1953). 

Since the data for this study will not directly affect the future 
of the respondents » It was assumed that they were not threatened by 
the questionnaire and that honest answers were elicited. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The following limitations were applicable to this study: 

1. The study Is limited to one hundred responses from business 
personnel within the last year in the southeastern United 
States . 

2. The specific conclusions made in this study will be limited 
to the sample groups t but like conclusions t may be drawn to 
other groups with similar characteristics. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REHAINDER OF THE STUDY 

The second chapter contains a review of pertinent literature 
related to the Job application process. The third chapter describes 
the population used» methods of collecting data, and the organization 
and analysis of data* Chapter four presents the data and chapter 
five gives the sussnary^ conclusions and reconmendations. 
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CHAPTER II 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

If Job applicants could Just stand in line with other qualified 
Job seekers in their occupational field and wait their turn for a 
Job, there would be no need for the present form of the Job 
application process. However, in our free enterprise system there is 
competition in the labor market for both employers and employees. 

According to the ( Getting Jobs . A Service Publication of MPC 
Education Publishers) students can gain an extra measure of success 
insurance by preparing in advance for success at the employment 
interview. Even when the Job is not the right one for the applicant, 
or when the applicant is not right for the Job, the interview can be 
looked upon as a valuable learning experience rather than a failure. 
Most important is planning and preparing so that tha employment 
process is approached with confident and anticipation instead of 
dread. 

Challenger (1986) notes the following "eight deadly sins" of Job 
interviews . 

1. Telling someone how to run his/her business. 

2. Criticizing previous employer. 

3. Failure to self promote. 

4. Volunteering shortcomings. 
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5» Inquiring about salary and fringe benefits in the first 
interview. 

6. Asking too many questions of the employer. 

7. Arriving late for the interview. 

8. Dressing improperly. 

As is brought out in research by Allen (1970) far too often 
applicants visit the premise of the prospective employer with the 
expectation of being interviewed by only one person. It is not at 
all uncommon to participate in several interviews. Often most of the 
interviews will be conducted by 2 or more interviewers. Also on some 
occasions some interviews are conducted with more than one 
interviewee in attendance. 



CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Participants in the survey were obtained from the 1986 Membership 
Directory of the American Society of Personnel Administrators, Four 
hundred questionnaires were sent to a random group of personnel 
administrators mostly in the southeastern United States. One hundred 
(ICQ) administrators returned their questionnaires for a response 
rate of 25 percent. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The instniment used to gather data in the survey was the Desired 
Student Preparation in Job Application Process as Perceived by the 
Business Community Questionnaire (see Appendix)* Information asked 
for on the Questionnaire included the following areas: description 
of the company which the human resource director represents » initial 
written application material » preparation for job interview » 
responses during the interview^ and interview follow-up* 
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PROCEDURE 

Tha questionnaires vere distributed by mail to human resource 
administrators in corporations in the southeastern United States. A 
cover letter explaining the purpose of the study and need for a 
response was enclosed along with a self -addressed^ stamped envelope. 
The questionnaires were completed durin.^ the latter part of the Fall 
semester of 1986. A completion time of approximately one month was 
requested for the return of the questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 



The results were determined by the analysis of the 
questionnaire* A summary of the data results of the questionnaire is 
shown as follows: 

Hunan resource administrators from each of 100 companies 
completed and returned the questionnaire t also the following results 
are based on the fact 100 responses are equal to UiQ percent. 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



1* Title of person completing the questionnaire: 



Human Resources Manager 19 

Personnel Manager 18 

Director of Personnel 10 

Personnel Administrator 6 

Director of Employee Relations 5 

Director of Human Resources 5 

Human Resource Specialist 3 

Personnel Administration Manager 3 

Vice President 2 

Assistant Manager of Human Resources 2 

Vice President of Human Resources 2 

Human Resources Assistant 2 

Employment Manager 2 

Marketing Coordinator 2 

Comptroller 1 

Vice President of Personnel 1 

Executive Director of Employment 1 

Manager of Personnel Services 1 

Training and Recruiting Manager 1 



IS 
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2. Sli^e of the company by number of employees 



0 - 500 32 

501 -- 1000 19 

1001 " 2000 10 

2001 — 3000 12 

3001 5000 4 



5.001 " 10.000 
Over 10.000 



15 
18 



3. Size of company by annual gross sales in $000 



$ 


000 $ 250 


1 


$ 5.001 — 


$ 10.000 


3 




251 -- 500 


1 


10.001 -- 


25.000 


5 




501 -- 1.000 


3 


25.001 -- 


50.000 


5 


1 


.001 2.000 


1 


50.001 -- 


100.000 


8 


2 


.001 -- 5.000 


2 


Over 


100.000 


52 


4. 


Type of company: 


manufacturing 


41 










merchandising 


8 










service 


35 










financial 


18 










local gov't 


1 





5. Location of company headquarters: 



Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia 

South Carolina 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 

Washington. DC 

Texas 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Japan 

Canada 



2.S 
22 
18 
16 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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REPORT BODY 

(Based on Questionnaire Format and Response) 



INITIAL WRITTEN APPLICATION MATERIAL ON A SCALE OF 0-5 

(<*0'< m cannot rank} ^^S^^ ■ very important to include) 

The sample population gave an overall ranking of importance of 

the following: 

A. The Job Application Letter 3.8 

B. The Resume 4.4 

Suggestions: Letters of application and resumes should be neat» 
error free and one page in length. 

Letter should be shorty concise and state reason 
for writing. 

Letter and resxime should be in the form of a 
proposal for the job. 

Letter and resume represent a first impression; 
therefore they should be neat» complete and to 
the pointy as to what one is applying for and 
why he/she is qualified. 

PREPARATION FOR JOB INTERVIEW 



A. 


Proper dress and grooming 


A.O 


B. 


Knowledge of Specific Job for Which 






Applicant is Qualified 


3.8 


C. 


Specific Job Area for Which to Apply 


3.5 


D. 


Knowledge of Organization for Which 






the Applicant is Applying 


3.7 


E. 


Knowledge of What Information Applicant 






Must Obtain in Order to Make Decision 


3.6 




1. Rules and regulations of the organization 


3.2 




2. Duties of the Job 


A.O 




3. Location of the Job 


3.2 




4. Travel Expected 


3.2 




5. Chance of Advancement 


3. A 




6. Monetary benefits 


3. A 




7. Training 


3. A 



Suggestions: Proper dress and grooming shows the employer what 
the prospect will look like to his public and 
customers . 

Applicants should show enough interest in the 
interview to find out as much as possible in 
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advance about the company because there is no way 
that a perspective employee can know whether he 
can make a contribution to an organization if he 
knows nothing about its operation. 
Location^ travel and other details are not 
essential since they can change so rapidly. 

RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE INTERVIEW 



A. 


What Contributions Applicant Can Make 






to the Organization 
Applicant's Strengths 


3.5 


B. 


A. 2 


C. 


Applicant's Weaknesses 


3.8 


D. 


Clarification of Preparation 


3.5 


E. 


Justification of Why Organization Should 






Hire Applicant 


A. 2 



Suggestions: Applicant should be able to give a good explanation 
of why he is applying for this Job at this 
particular time. 
Applicant should know why he is qualified for the 
Job and be able to tell the employer why he 
should select him rather than another applicant. 

Most employers are more interested in the 
potential of an applicant rather tlian his/her 
immediate contribution. 

Make applicants aware of how to approach 
weaknesses as if they were strengths » i.e.» ^*I 
have a tendency to be a perfectionist because I 
want to perform my Job to the best of my 
ability." 

INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP 



A. Job Interview Follow-up Letter 4.0 

B. Letter of Acceptance 3.2 

C. Letter of Refusal 3.1 

D. Preparation for a Return Interview 3.8 



Suggestions: Follow-up or thank you letters are indeed rare» but 
give a positive impression. 
Follow-up letters may give an applicant a slight 
advantage over an equal applicant who does not 
bother to follow-up. 

If an applicant is not interested in a Job of far » 
a letter of refusal is the polite thing to do. 
Employers need to know too what decision the 
perspective employee has made. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 

PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of this study Is to identify and analyze the 
competencies in the Job application process that human resource 
administrators feel should be taught in business classes. 

POPULATION AND INSTRUMENTATION 

The data was collected from human resource administrators in the 
directory of the American Society of Personnel Administration in the 
United States through a questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
developed and administered during the fall of 1986 after being 
developed and field tested by the researcher. A cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the study and the need for a response was 
enclosed along with a self*addressed stamped envelope. A completion 
time of approximately one month was requested of the respondents for 
the return of the questionnaire. 

DATA COLLECTION 

The questionnaires were completed by the human resource 
administrators. When completed, the questionnaires were returned to 
the researcher. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Hunan resource administrators* reactions to the proposed content 
to be offered in preparation for the Job application process reveal 
the following observations: 

1. It was the general feeling of the human resource 
administrators that students need preparation for the 
initial written application material^ including the job 
application letter and resxime. 

2. The human resource administrators felt that students need 
suggestions for advance preparation for th^ job interview. 
Specifically, this includes proper dress and grooming, 
knowledge of specific job for which applicant is qualified, 
and knowledge of the organization for which the applicant is 
applying. In addition, the applicant must be prepared to 
obtain all information needed in order to judge a situation, 
should an offer be extended. 

3. During the job interview the human resource administrators 
were particularly interested in the applicants knowing their 
strengths and what contributions they could make to the 
organisation. 

4. The human resource administrators agreed that a job 
interview follow-up' letter shows courtesy and thiac the 
interviewee is interested in the job. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Several implications are believed to be of importance in the 
making of recommendations of competencies to be stressed in a study 
of the Job application process. The following most frequently given 
recommendations of course content offerings are based upon results of 
this study: 

1. Students should receive instruction in how to write a short 
specific Job applicant letter and resume; how to market 
themselves. 

2. Students should properly prepare for attendance of the Job 
application interview. Proper preparation includes the 
following: appropriate dress and grooming^ what Job he/she 
is applying for» information about the Job and the 
organization. 

3. Students should know how to respond during the interview. 
This response includes the following: keeping their 
composure and not appearing to be someone else^ knowing 
their strengths and what contributions they can make to the 
organization » and Justifying why the organization should 
hire them instead of someone else. 

4. Students should be made aware of appropriate follow-up 
action after the interview. Steps in follow-up include: 
writing a follow-up letter after the interview^ promptly 
writing either a letter of acceptance of refusal to make the 
perspective employer aware of their decision after the Job 
offer is extended. 
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Department ct Managtment 



Appalachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 28608 

November 15, 1986 



Dear Human Resource Administrator: 
WE NEED YOUR HELPlll 

We are conducting a major national research project to determine what 
business executives, like yourself, want from today's college 
graduates. This study specifically addresses the preparatory work In 
the Job application process and abilities of college graduates In 
business. Surely we cannot determine this Information solely from our 
positions as college professors; It requires the joint efforts of both 
business personnel and college faculty. 

Consequently, we are seeking your valued opinion and Ideas to help us 
meet YOUR NEEDS as you hire your future personnel from the vast pool of 
business school graduates. In the questionnaire, on the following two 
pages, we have Identified various topics and subtopics which are 
typically taught In many business courses In colleges and universities 
throughout the country. We, therefore, would like your Input on the 
value and Importance of teaching the Items shown. Also, we have 
provided space for YOUR VALUED COMMENTS as you see fit to respond. 

For further help when analyzing our collected data we are also 
requesting of you certain descriptive data about your company which we 
hope you will provide. If you feel the data Is confidential or 
privileged, we will understand If you cannot provide. 

Would you please take a few minutes to complete the questionnaire and 
return to us In the enclosed envelope. If at all possible, would you 
please try to return the completed questionnaire by December 15, 1986. 
If you are un^h\^ to complete the questionnaire yourself , please ask 
another quallfi a person to do so. Thank you ver7 much for helping us 
bridge the gap between business and education. PLEASE SHARE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERTISE WITH US; IT WILL BE VERY HELPFUL TO YOU, THE 
STUDENTS, AND TO THOSE OF US WHO ARE TEACHING. 

Sincerely, 




Thomas R. Allen, Jr. 
Professor of Management 



A mtmbcr msWution o( Tht UnivtrMy of Nertti C«roNn« 
An Equal OpponunKy 6mploy«r 
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DESIRED STUDENT PREPARATION IN THE JOB APPLICATION 
PROCESS AS PERCEIVED BY THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 



DIRECTIONS: Please respond to the following demographic data as best you can 
regarding yourself and your organization. 

1. Titlt of ptrton compltting this qutttlonnalw: 

2. SIzt of tht company: 



0*500 employees 
501*1,000 employees 
1,001*2,000 emptoyees 
2,001*3,000 employees 



3. Size of company by annual gross sales (In thousands): 



$000-$250 
251- 500 
501*1,000 
1.001*2,000 
2,001-5,000 



4. Check type of company: 



Manufacturing 
Merchandising 



5. Location of company headquarters: 

State: ' 



3,001-5,000 employees 
5,001-10,000 employees 
Over 10,000 employees 



.$5,001 -$10,000 
10,001-25,000 
25,001-50,000 
. 50,001*100,000 
.Over 100,000 



City: 



. Service 
. Financial 



DIRECTIONS FOR JOB APPLICATION TOPICS: As you t *uate the outline 
below, rank the topics by circling the appropriate number according to the degree of 
instructional emphasis that you feel should be given to each. The ranking classifi- 
cations are as follows: 

0 - Cannot rank with data shown 

1 - Instruction not needed 

2 - Include, but with Umltad mvarana of topic 

3 - Shoukj include wtth general overall coverage of topk: 

4 ** Important to include with gome goaclal Ingtruettonal covaraflfl of topic 

5 - Very Important to include with gpaclfie inrtmrtlonfll amDhaglg qh/an to topic 



I. INITIAL WRITTEN APPLICATION MATERIAL 

A. The Job Application Letter 

B. The Resume 

Comments and/or Suggestions: 



RANKINGS 
S 4 3 2 1 Q 



5 4 3 2 1 0 
5 4 3 2 1 0 
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II. PREPARATION FOR JOB INTERVIEW 



A. 


Proper Dress and Grooming 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


B. 


Knowledge of Speclflc Job for Which Applicant 
















Is Qualified 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


c. 


Specific Job Area for Which to Apply 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


D. 


Knowledge of the Organization for Which 
















the Applicant Is Applying 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


E. 


Knowledge of What Information Applicant 
















Must Obtain in Older to Make a Decision 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




1 . Rules and regulations of the organization 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




2. Duties of the Job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




3. Location of the job 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




4. Travel expected 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




5. Chance for advancement 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




6. Monetary benefits 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




7. Training 


5 


4 


3 


Z 


1 


0 



Comments and/or Suggestions: 



III. RESPONSES DURING THE INTERVIEW 



A. 


What Contributions Applicant Can Make 
















to the Organization 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


B. 


Applicant's Strengths 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


C. 


Applicant's Weaknesses 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


D. 


Clarification of Preparation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


E. 


Justification of Why Organization Should 
















Hire Applicant 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



Comments and/or Suggestions: 



IV. INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP 

A. Job Interview Follow-up Letter 5 4 3 2 1 0 

B. Letter of Acceptance 5 4 3 2 1 0 

C. Letter of Refusal 5 4 3 2 1 0 

D. Preparation for a Return Inten/iew 5 4 3 2 1 0 

Comments and/or Suggestions: 
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Effective Marketing Techniques for Collegiate 
Business Education Programs 

Ralph D. Wray, Ed.D. 

Illinois State University (IL) 

Abstract 

One hundred and five department chairs or their designated respond- 
ents In NABTE member Institutions responded to a questionnaire designed 
to solicit descriptive Information about their Institutions and to Identi- 
fy the extent to which sixteen selected marketing techniques and/or 
strategies were used In marketing their business teacher education pro- 
grams. Furthermore, respondents were asked to ascertain their perceptions 
of the effectiveness of the techniques. 

The major findings revealed that percentages of levels of use of the 
various marketing techniques varied significantly; however, there appeared 
to be little variance In the mean levels of perceived effectiveness of the 
various marketing techniques. 

The Investigator reached four conclusions and offered three recommenda- 
tions. 
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Marketing Bu^ness Education Programs 

Effective Marketing Techniques for Collieglate 
Business Education Programs 
Introduction 

Programs to prepare teachers to specialize In business education, 
in recent years, have been In decline. This has been evidenced by a re- 
duction In the number of business teacher education programs offered by 
Institutions of higher education and low enrollments In some existing 
programs of business teacher education. 

While various groups have recognized this problem, the executive 
summary of the 1985 National Conference on the Future of Business Edu- 
cation, produced by Campbell Comnunl cations through a grant from South- 
western Publishing Company, revealed that conferees determined that the 
greatest priority was that "Business education must be marketed and pro- 
moted more effectively" ( An Action Agenda for Business Education , Execu- 
tive Summary , 1985, p. 3). It should be noted that the Importance of 
this problem was not confined to the views of a special Interest group 
of business educators; the twenty-six conferees Included representatives 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National School 
Boards Association, the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, 
as we11 as collegiate deans and representatives from business firms. 
Related Literature 

There appears to be 11tt1e paucity of literature relating to the 
need to market business education and a variety of promotional stra^-gles 
are offered by various authors. Promotion, however. Is only one compo- 
nent of marketing and very 1itt1e research relating to the topic of 
marketing business teacher education can be found. The 19ti3 National 
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Business Education Association yearbook, Promoting Business Education , 
contains 23 chapters with numerous suggestions for enhancing business edu- 
cation programs. The approaches advocated In the yearbook vary from pro- 
moting business education through political actlvlsms (Hanson, 1983, 
p. 75) to promoting business education through teacher awards and recogni- 
tion (Merrier, 1983, p. 59). The need to promote and market business 
education has been addressed by others In articles such as: "Declining 
Enrollments In Business Education" (Lydeen, 1986, p. 46), "Recruit or 
Resign?" (Pitman, 1986, p. 23), and "Getting Enrollments: Everyone's 
Responsibility" (Welllns, 1985, p. 25). 

Another vein of reviewed literature dealt with the application of 
specific marketing techniques to the admissions and recruiting process. 
"Promoting Business Education— Why and How" (Ristau, 1986, p. 3), "Market- 
ing Tools for the Business Educator" (Fr -^drlckson, 1985, p. 8), and "Market 
Your Department" (Bracco, 1982, p. 13) are articles which serve as examples 
of such literature. An action plan for local use appears In the 1985 Fall 
edition of Business Education World under the title: "Promote Business 
Success In Business Education." A 76-page manual, Marketing Your Business 
Program , was added to the Professional Services Series by McGraw-Hill In 
1986 (Lynch, 1986, pp. 1-76). Much of this literature has application for 
secondary business education programs Instead of collegiate programs. 

A basic concept contained In marketing theory Is that price, promo- 
tion, place, and product can be manipulated In concert In efforts to 
meet the needs of consumers. It appears that only In the past twenty 
years have Institutions of higher education tried to borrow the profit 
sector's strategies with regard to some components of the marketing mix. 
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The unpublished thesis of Sheffield was one such attempt to. apply the 
marketing perspective to student choices of Institutions of higher edu- 
cation (Sheffield, 1975, 3857). The College Board Review published an 
article In 1973 which encouraged colleges and universities to make use 
of the marketing mix. In that article. Wolf, a professor of marketing 
at the University of Massachusetts, listed fairly specific techniques 
for the Implementation of the marketing mix (Wolf, 1973, 2-4, 23-24). 

The review of literature, from a contemporary view of marketing 
business education programs to a historical view of Initial concerns 
with the applicability of marketing techniques, strategies, and concepts 
to college and university admissions and student recruitment, served as 
an Important element of the background of this study. No evidence was 
found of a national survey In which an attempt was made to ascertain the 
extent to which marketing techniques were used by college and university 
recruiters or admissions officers. Likewise, no evidence was found of 
a national survey In which an attempt was made to discover the perceived 
effectiveness of marketing techniques as used by college and university 
recruiters or admissions officers. Therefore, :he review of literature 
assisted In establishing the need for the study which Is reported here- 
after. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to Identify the extent to which selected 
marketing techniques were used by business education department administra- 
tors In National Association of Business Teacher Education (NABTE) member 
colleges and unlvlersltles and to ascertain their perceptions of the effec- 
tiveness of such techniques. 



Marketing Business Education Programs 

Scope of the Study 

The scope of this study was confined to an examination of 16 selected 
marketing techniques or strategies and their application and perceived 
effectiveness In attracting candidates to preservlce business education 
programs. Other marketing techniques or strategies may have application 
In business teacher education recruitment practices; however, such 
techniques were beyond the scope of this study. 
Limitations of the Study 

Several limitations existed In this study. First, only colleges and 
universities that were members of NABTE were surveyed. Thus, the assump- 
tion should not be made that the results were representative of a11 colleges 
and universities. 

Next, the assumption was made that responding and nonresponding 
Institutions were Interested In attracting students to their business 
teacher education programs. 

A more fundamental limitation was that while the study provided a 
view of the extent to which selected marketing techniques and strategies 
have been used and to their perceived effectiveness, It does not address 
the question of what should be the optimum marketing mix for marketing 
business teacher education programs. 

Methodology 

The application and perceived effectiveness of marketing techniques 
as applied In business teacher education programs was based on primary data 
collected through a survey of NABTE member Institutions. This section de- 
fines the population, Instrument design, and data analysis. 
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Population 

The population surveyed was composed of department chairs or their 
designated respondents In the 251 NABTE member Institutions as listed In 
the December, 1986, Issue of the Business Education Forum , 

The population was sent a cover letter, survey Instrument, and 
postage-paid return envelope. The cover letter explained the purpose of 
the study and solicited a response from the department chair or a 
designated respondent. 
Survey Instrument 

The survey Instrument was divided Into two sections. The first 
section contained questions concerning the number and composition of 
students pursuing degrees In business teacher education, the academic 
unit In which the department or program was contained, admission require- 
ments or standards, accreditation status (American Assembly of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Business), and the status of the business teacher edu- 
cation program In terms of administrative support. The second section 
of the survey Instrument was designed to solicit Information concerning 
the application of 16 marketing techniques or strategies toward Increas- 
ing enrollments and. If used, thd perceived effectiveness of the techni- 
que or strategy. This section of the Instrument was adapted from an 
Instrument developed and validated by James C. Blackburn (1979) for the 
purpose of surveying regl stars and admissions officers to determine their 
reactions to the application of marketing tools In the recruitment process. 
The data yielded, as a result of that study, became the basis for the 
findings reported In Blackburn's doctoral dissertation. Research 
specialists In the Illinois State University Computer Services Center 
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served as a Jury. The jury was chosen because of their expertise In devel- 
oping Instruments and for their ability to determine If the survey Instru- 
ment would collect the data desired and to Identify statements on the 
Instrument which might contain Inconsistencies. 

The Initial mailing, which was made on July 15, 1987, resulted In 
105 responses, a 42 percent response rate. Seven respondents, or three 
percent of the total population, did not complete the entire Instrument; 
Instead, they Indicated that the business teacher education programs at 
their Institutions were being phased out. 

Telephone calls to a random sample of nonrespondents found them to be 
away from campus on their summer vacations. Therefore, due to the timeline 
of this study, further attempts to contact nonrespondents were not made. 
Description of Data Analysis 

Responses to Items contained In the first section of the questionnaire 
were recorded and subjected to. frequency counts. The. ranges were noted 
and means were calculated for the descriptive Information. 

Responses to Items contained In the second section of the questionnaire 
were divided Into two groups— those indicating that they used the marketing 
technique and/or strategy and those Indicating that they did not. For those 
respondents Indicating that they used the marketing technique and/or strat- 
egy, they were asked to Indicate their perception of Its effectiveness on 
a continuum with four Increments and ranging from "falls to satisfy my 
expectations" to "greatly exceeds my expectations" In terms of effective- 
ness. After assigning values to the Increments ranging from one to four, 
mean levels of perceived effectiveness for each marketing technique and/or 
strategy were calculated. A scattergram was constructed to show the 
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percentages of use and the perceived effectiveness as measured by mean 
levels for each of the 16 marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

Results 

The results of this study Include descriptive Information taken from 
the first section of the Instrument, as well as Information concerning the 
extent of use and the perceived effectiveness of 16 marketing techniques 
and/or strategies. 
Descriptive Information 

Program size . Table 1 shows enrollment data for the NABTE Institutions 
responding to the questionnaire. 

Table 1 

Business Teacher Education Enrollment Data for Responding 
NABTE Institutions 



Average Number Range Number of 

Level of Enroll ees TiTgfi Low Institutions 



Lower Division 


26 


90 


3 


98 


Upper Division 


28 


100 


2 


98 


Masters 


32 


300 


1 


77 


Specialist 


6 


12 


1 


10 


Doctorate 


9 


25 


1 


16 



Composition of students . Sixty-six percent of the reporting Institu- 
tions Indicated that their undergraduate business teacher education pro- 
gram attracted a predominately female clientele, while 33 percent reported 
a co-educational or mixed clientele. Only one percent of the Institutions 
reported a predominately male undergraduate clientele. At the graduate 
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level, 54 percent of the Institutions attracted a predominantly female 
clientele; 44 percent reported a co-educational or mixed clientele. Two 
percent of the Institutions offering graduate programs attracted a pre- 
dominantly male clientele. 

Academic unit . Fifty- two of the 98 respondents reported that the 
business teacher education programs In their Institutions were contained 
In Schools of Business; 33 programs were contained In Schools of Education; 
4 programs were housed In Schools of Applied Science and/or Technology; 
and, 9 programs were contained In other units such as Schools of Arts and 
Sciences, Schools of Professional Studies, and Schools of Industry and 
Applied Program Technology. 

Accreditation by AACSB . Twenty-four of the 52 programs contained In 
Schools of Business were In units accredited by the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). 

Admission standards . Twenty-six percent of the responding Institu- 
tions reported that an open door admissions policy was followed In their 
schools; 67 percent of the respondents used a selective admissions policy 
(i.e. based upon predetermined criteria) and 7 percent of the Institutions 
accepted students on a competitive basis. 

Admission to teacher educatio n. While requirements for admission Into 
teacher education programs varied, approximately 45 percent of the respond- 
ents required that applicants achieve a 2.5 grade point average (GPA) on a 
4-po1nt scale based on the completion of 60-semester hours. About 15 per- 
cent of the respondents required that applicants achieve a 2.75 GPA on a 
4-po1nt scale based on the completion of 90-quarter hours. Only one Insti- 
tution required a higher GPA, 2.8, and no Institutions admitted students 
Into teacher education programs with a GPA of less than 2.0. 
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Program status . Thirty-one percent of the respondents Indicated that 
the business teacher education program In their Institutions had been 
challenged by administrators based on the nunters of students served. 
Thirty-nine percent of the respondents expected the status of the business 
teacher education program to be challenged In the future based on the 
numbers of students served. 

Department names . Approximately 25 percent of the respondents Indi- 
cated that the official names of their departments were Business Education 
and Office Management or Business Education and Administrative Services. 
In some cases, the names were transposed. About 15 percent of the respond- 
ents Indicated that the official names of their departments were Vocational 
Studies, Vocational and Career Education, or Occupational Education. Other 
names listed for the departments Included: 

Business Administration 

Business and Marketing Education 

Business Information Systems and Comnunl cations 

Computer Information Systems 

Computer Science and Information Systems 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Education Theory, Policy, and Administration 

General Business 

Management and Human Resources 

Management Information Resources 

Management Information Systems 

Office Systems and Business Education 

Office Systems Management 

Secondary Education 

Technology and Adult Education 

Marketing Techniques and/or Strategies 

The 16 marketing techniques and/or strategies are presented In this 

section, along with data concerning their use In recruiting business teacher 

education majors and the degree of effectiveness assigned to each by 

the respondents. Figures 1 and 2 on pages 38 - 39 show a sunnary of 
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the percentages of levels of use and the mean levels of perceived effect- 
iveness for the marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

Publicity. Publicity was defined to the participants as news or 
promotional material placed without payment to the media and designed to 
bring favorable attention to an institution or Its offerings. Seventy- 
nine percent of the respondents Indicated that publicity was used as a 
recruitment tool. The mean level of perceived effectiveness of publicity 
as a marketing technique was 2.54 on a 4-po1nt scale (0 • Ineffective, 
4 « highly effective). 

Advertising. Advertising was described to respondents as non-personal 
communications carried through paid media under clear sponsorship. Forty- 
six percent of the respondents said they had used this marketing tool 
and their mean level of perceived effectiveness was 2.52 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Adverti s 1 ng research/pre-testi ng > This marketing technique was 
defined for respondents as the use of facsimile advertisements with small 
groups of students before such ads were Inserted In the media. This 
technique was used by the smallest percentage of the respondents, eleven 
percent. Their mean level of perceived effectiveness of the technique 
was 2.63 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Adverti s 1 ng research/post- testi ng . Respondents were told that this 
technique called for t]i^ Investigation of the effects of advertising 
Insertions which had appeared or had been broadcast, that Is, determining 
who saw/heard an ad and their Impressions of the message. Only fourteen 
percent of the respondents Indicated they had used this technique and 
their mean level of perceived effectiveness of the technique was 2.67 
on a 4-po1nt scale. 
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Marketing research/current demand analysis . This technique was 
defined as calculating and analyzing the mathematical approximation of 
the number of prospective freshmen who are qualified for and Interested 
In specific offerings. Thirty-seven percent of the respondents 
indicated they had used this technique. The mean level of perceived 
effectiveness was 2.65 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Marketing research/demand forecasting . This marketing technique 
was described to the respondents as the estimation of future demand for 
specific types of educational offerings. The question, how many college 
freshmen will be Interested in majoring in business teacher education 
in 1992, served as an example. Thirty-nine percent of the respondents 
indicated they had used demand forecasting and their mean level of 
perceivied effectiveness of the technique was 2.50 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Program development . Respondents were told that program develop- 
ment was the process of identifying new educational thrusts and con- 
verting them into institutional offerings. For example, the business 
teacher education program might respond to the needs of business organi- 
zations' for trainers and/or on-the-job teachers. Fifty-eight percent 
of the respondents indicated they had used this technique with an over- 
all mean level of perceived effectiveness at 2.67 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Pricing. Pricing was defined as the mixing of cost, competition, 
and other opportunities. Specifically, what opportunities does the 
prospective major bypas. .. order to pursue studies in the business 
teacher education program, is the value of the degree greater than 
one from other business teacher education program, and is the cost 
of the institution's program competitive? Only fourteen of the 
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respondents Indicated that pricing was a marketing technique used. 
The mean level of perceived effectiveness was rated at 2.67 on a 4- 
polnt scale. 

Market segmentation . The definition of market segmentation 
given to the respondents was the dividing of populations of Incoming 
freshmen Into homogeneous groups to be addressed by specific recruit- 
ment strategies. The differentiation of marketing/ recruiting 
strategies among groups of prospective students might be based on 
career plans, grades, test scores, or other factors. Forty-eight 
percent of the respondents said they used market segmentation and 
the mean perceived level of effectiveness was 2.60 on a 4-po1nt 
scale. 

Market positioning . The study of the structure of the market 1n 
order to Identify a viable "niche" In which to position an institution 
and/or Its offering was the definition provided to respondents. 
Respondents were given the following question as an example: Do you 
determine perceptions of your Institution and Its competitors among 
Important populations, such as prospective students, guidance counselors, 
or enroll ees? Fifty-eight percent of the respondents indicated they 
used market positioning and their mean level of perceived effectiveness 
of this technique was 2.69 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Offering differentiation . Differentiation was defined for 
respondents as the introduction and emphasis of the features, qualities, 
or benefits of an institution which differentiates that institution's 
offerings from those of its competitors. Sixty-six percent of the 
respondents said they had used the technique and their mean level 
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of perceived effectiveness was 2.76 on a 4-po1nt scale. This rating of. 
perceived effectiveness was the highest for any of the 16 marketing 
techniques. 

Marketing Information system . Participants were told that the 
marketing Information system (MKTS) did not have to be computerized; 
It must merely.be able to provide up-to-date Information on a con- 
tinuing basis. MKIS was described to participants as a system which 
stands between the recruiting environment and the Institutional 
decision makers and provides timely, accurate, and easily retrievable 
Information concerning the student markets. Fifty percent of the 
respondents Indicated that they used a MKIS. Furthermore, the mean 
level of perceived effectiveness was 2.68 ori a 4-po1nt scale. 

Market concept . The definition listed for the market concept was 
the orientation of all parts of the Institution (I.e. professors, 
administrators, support staff) toward the satisfaction of students' 
educational and societal needs. Eighty- two percent of the respondents 
Indicated they applied the market concept. This technique, there- 
fore, was used by the largest number of participants. The mean level 
of perceived effectiveness for this technique was 2.73 on a 4-po1nt 
scale. 

Marketing plan . A marketing plan was defined as a written 
document Including diagnoses, prognoses, objectives, strategies, 
tactics, and controls considered appropriate to an Institution's 
marketing/recruiting for a given period of time. Forty-one percent 
of the respondents Indicated that they or their colleagues had 
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developed such a document. The mean level of perceived effective- 
ness of the marketing plan was rated 2.60 on a 4-po1nt scale. 

Paid marketlna consultants. Paid marketing consultants were 
described as Individuals or firms which sell marketing services to 
Institutions of higher education. When asked If their Institutions 
ever hired such services for use In the recruitment/admissions process, 
nineteen percent of the respondents answered affirmatively. The 
mean level of perceived effectiveness for this technique was {a?. on 
a 4-po1nt scale, the lowest recorded for any of the 16 marketing 
techniques. 

Free marketing expertise . Participants were asked If their 
Institutions sought or received free marketing advice or services from 
local business faculties or business/Industry. Fifty percent of the 
respondents responded affirmatively. The mean level of perceived 
effectiveness for this technique was 2.74, second only to offering 
differentiation. 

Figure 3, on page 41, is a scattergram which depicts not only the 
percentage of respondents using each technique, but also the mean 
level of perceived effectiveness for each technique. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

While an analysis of the data could lead to a number of conclusions 
the following appear to be Justified. 
Conclusions 

1. Approximately one-third of the respondents are somewhat apprehensive 
about the status of business teacher education programs In their Institu 
tlons resulting from the numbers of students served. 
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2. The results of the study show that application of the marketing con- 
cept and the utilization of publicity are used to a greater extent In 
marketing business teacher education programs than other marketing 
techniques and/or strategies. 

3. Since eleven of the sixteen marketing techniques and/or strategies 
were used by only fifty percent or fewer of the respondents, It appears 
that department chairs, advisors, recruiters, and admission officers have 
not accepted or applied marketing techniques used by other entitles In 
the marketing of products and services. 

4. While the percentages of levels of use of the various marketing techni- 
ques vary significantly, there appears to be little variance In the mean 
levels of perceived effectiveness of the various marketing techniques. 
Recommendations 

The following reconmendailons were formulated as a result of this 
study. 

1. Business teacher educators should form a national task force to de- 
velop strategies for dealing with decreased student enrollments In business 
teacher education programs and challenges resulting from this phenomenon. 

2. Business teacher educators, as well as other personnel Involved In 
marketing business teacher education programs, should avail themselves of 
Inservlce programs designed to enhance their knowledge of marketing and 
their skills In the application of marketing techniques and/or strategies. 

3. An additional study should be undertaken to evaluate the application 
of marketing techniques and the resulting outcomes In business teacher 
education programs. 
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Marketing Business Education Programs 
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ALABAMA MARKETING PROFESSORS* RATING OF CURRICULUM CONTENT 

AREAS IN MARKETING EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose o£ this study was to determine whether 
the National Curriculum Framework and Core Competencies were a 
valid indication o£ curriculum beliefs of Alabama's marketing 
professors. Another purpose was to determine if the National 
Curriculum Framework was a step closer to the discipline of 
marketing. 

The major conclusions included: 1) agreement that the 
Foundations For Marketing were important and should be taught in 
lecondary Marketing Education; 2) strong agreement that Marketing 
Functions and Functions of Business were important; 3) almost 
half of class time should be allocated to instruction in Marketing 
and Business Foundations; 4) significant relationships were found 
between importance and emphasis on Marketing and Business 
Foundations and between importance and emphasis on Human Resource 
Foundations; 5) most marketing professors were minimally familiar 
or not familiar with high school Marketing Education; 6) Alabama 
marketing professors placed a strong importance and emphasis on 
the discipline of marketing. 
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lOTRODOCTION 



^TORE AND BACKQROUNP 

Marketing •ducatori must lay clala to tha diaclpllna of marketing 

as tha basil for thair taaching rasponsibilitias Marketing 

educators can no longer accept full responsibility for all of a 
student's educational, social* and cultural deficiencies. To do 
so deprives all participants of their right to an education that 
will develop competence in the discipline of marketing. 
Preface, National Curriculum Framework and Core Competencies^ 1987 



In order to strengthen the justification and identity 

of marketing education in today's educational environment, 

the National Curriculum Committee of the National Council for 

Marketing Education (NCME) has developed a core curriculum 

suitable for all levels of marketing education. within this 

Core Curriculum Framework are the necessary competencies necessary 

to develop prebaccal aureate students for employment in the 

discipline of marketing. 

The development of the curriculum was guided by the mission 

statement agreed upon at the Vail, Colorado Conference in 1980, 

revalidated in 1984, and endorsed by the Marketing Education 

profession. From the conference it was established that the 

mission of marketing education was tot 

"develop competent workers in and for the major 
occupational areas within marketing and distribution, 
assist in the improvement of marketing techniques, 
and build understandings of the wide range of social 
and economic responsibilities which accomplish the 
right to engage in marketing businesses in a free 
enterprise system." (Samson, 1980, v. 27) 

According to Luter (1984) Marketing Education should be 
based upon a unified core curriculum soundly structured in the 
principles and practices of marketing. This was supported by the 
U.8 Department of Education, (OVAE, 1987) definition of Marketing 
Education as representing a body of instruction focused on 
marketing, including merchandising and management. 



R«t«arch used in tha curriculum davelopment process 
included content analysis of competency lists* course outlines* 
and curriciaum guides i scholarly papers and discussion from the 
1984 National Curriculum Conferencei current literature from the 
discipline of marketing! and a review of the existing competencies 
in the lOBCC (MarkEO) data base. Based on these research 
activities undertaken by the National Curriculum Committee the 
National Curriculum Framework was developed (Figure 1). 

STATEMENT QP THE PROBLEM 

Although previous research had been conducted with high school 
marketing educators (McComas* (1986) in Texasi Littman, (1986) in 
Alabama; Popo« (1986) in Ohioi and Trussell and McComas« (1987) in 
Georgia and Texas)} azxl by using current literature in marketing 
and the marketing concepts considered basic by recognized 
authorities (National Curriculum Framework and Core Competencies* 
1987), little research has focused on the perspective and beliefs 
of university marketing professors. 

This study was conducted because minimal research has been 
focused on gaining the input of university marketing professors. 
This was an important group since marketing professors are at the 
forefront of the discipline of marketing. Their input is critical 
in this time of a curricular revision that hopes to tie Marketing 
Education Programs closer to the fundamental concepts of the 
discipline of marketing. 
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Figure It National Cora Cuxxieulun Coipttancy Modal 



1. Batfe Concepts 
1. Eeonomfe Systems 

3. Cost-profit Rolatlonthlps 

4. Intomatlonal Conoopta 
8. Eeonomfe Trands/lndleators 




1* Buatntaa Conetpta 
2. Marketing Coneepta 
9. Management Coneepta 
4. Operational Coneepta 



1. Foundational Skllla 

(e.g. Math, Communication) 
'2. Self Understanding 
9. Interpersonal Skltia 
4« Human Resource Managemeiit 
5. Career Development 
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Vo •nhance Marketing Education declilon making thli study 
waa conducted to determine whether the Foundations for Marketing 
and Functions of Marketing Included In the National Curriculxim 
Framework were a valid Indicator of the curriculum beliefs of 
marketing professors. This Indication was based on the importance 
and emphasis placed on these competency areas. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The primary purpose of this study was to describe Alabama 
marketing faculty members' perceptions of the Important of the 
Foundations for Marketing competency areas* and the Functions of 
Marketing, their perceptions of the emphasis that should be placed 
on these currlcular areas, and the relationship between these two 
responses. 

The secondary purposes Included gathering data on marketing 
professors' Importance rating of the Functions of Marketing at 
the college level and at the high school level, the amount of 
class time that should be allocated to the Foundations of 
Marketing, and their degree of familiarity with Marketing 
Education as described in a 1987 Fact Sheet provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Adult and Vocational Education. 

More specifically, the following six objectives were 
formulated for this study t 

1. To describe Alabama marketing professors' perception 
of the Importance of the National Core Curriculum 
Framework. 

2. To describe Alabama marketing professors' perception 
of the degree of emphasis on the National Core 
Curriculum Framework in a secondary marketing education 
program. 

3. To determine the relationship between the perception 
of the importance of the Core Curriculum Framework 
with the degree of emphasis that should be placed on 
the Core Curriculum Framework competency areas. 

5S 



4. To dtt«rmin« th« p«rc«ntag« of high school class 
instruction tims that should bs spsnt on tha Foundations 
For Markating. 

5. To dascriba tha inportanca of tha Functions of Markating 
as raportad by Alabama inarkating profassors. 

6. To dascriba tha faniliarity of Alabama markating 
profassors with high school markating instruction. 

8IQNIFICAMCE OF THE STUDY 

Accaptanca of this National Curriculum Framework will further 
enhance the identification and unification of marketing education* 
This unified front will support the mission and objectives stated 
for marketing education-to teach the discipline of marketing. It 
will also answer the important question- IS THE CORE CURRICULUM 
FRAMEWORK CLOSER TO THE KNOWLEDGE BASE OF THE DISCIPLINE OF 
MARKETING THAN THE CURRICULUM UTILIZED IN THE PAST? 

This study will elicit base information gathered from 
university marketing faculty pertaining to tha National Curriculum 
Framework. This information will be useful to marketing education 
curriculum planning, to the NCME# to teacher education programs, 
and as a baseline and catalyst for future curriculum studies of 
tha National Curriculum Framework. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

This Study was a pilot test of a future national study 
of marketing professors so revisions will be made in the 
questionnaire to enhance future data collection. 

The findings and conclusions ware limited to the population 
of this study, Alabama marketing professors who were professional 
mainbers of the American Marketing Association. 
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METHOPOLOQY 

RESEARCH MBTHQP 

This study used survey ressarch« a type of descriptive 
research. Descriptive research is used to portray (describe) 
accurately the incidence, distribution, and characteristics of 
a group. It is also used to investigate relationships or 
associations between characteristics. 

SUBJECT SELECTION 

The population selected for this study included marketing 

faculty members at Alabama's universities who were professional 

members of the American Marketing Association. The population 

was identified through the AMA Mambership Directory and 

confirmation calls to marketing department chairs from the 

following schools represented in this study x 

Alabama A & M 

Auburn University 

Auburn University, Montgomery 

University of Montevallo 

Troy State University 

University of Alabama, Bimingham 

University of Alabama, Huntsville 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of South Alabama 

QUESTIOHNAIlftB DESIGN 

To Obtain the required information to meet the objectives 
of this study, a researcher-designed questionnaire utilizing 
the National Curriculum Framework was developed. 

Using a five point Likert-type scale professors were asked 
if the 19 selected curriculxim competencies in Foundations for 
Marketing should be taught (iioportance) in secondary marketing 
education pr^^rams, if they should be emphasized, and the amount 
of time that should be allocated to marketing and business 
foundations, sconomic foundations of marketing, and human resource 
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foundations in thesa programs. Profattors ware also askad if 
tha nina functional araas of narkating wara important to taach at 
tha four yaar collaga or univarsity* at two yaar collaga or 
tachnical schools, and at tha high school laval. Damographic 
information was also obtainad. 

MEASURES OP RELIABILITV AND VALIDITY 

In previous research with this instrument, Cronbach's Alpha 
was used as a measure of the internal consistency of each scale. 
Standardised item alpha of .76 was obtained on the overall rating 
of importance and of .77 on the overall rating of emphasis. 

Most useful with instrumentation similar to this study were 
face validity and content validity. Face validity and content 
validity existed in the judgement of the NCME, marketing 
educators, and from previous research results. Each component 
of the National Curriculum Framework represented the knowledge of 
the discipline of marketing necessary for a marketing professional, 

DATA OQLLECTIQN 

Data were collected in February, 1988 from a mailed 
questionnaire to 34 marketing professors in Alabama. After two 
weeks and 21 responses, a second questionnaire was mailed to 13 
non-respondents. Each non- respondent was also contacted by phone. 
At the present time four more responses have arrived for a total 
of 25. The others were expected and have not been included in 
this tally. The response rate included in these results was 74 
percent. 



Since the data were collected from the total population* 
descriptive statistics were used. Summary information was 
reported in numerical tables, including frequency distributions 
and means. The data were analyzed using the computer facilities 
of the Business Department and the State University College at 
Buffalo. 

Two respondents were not included in this tally. One 
responded in a letter that he did not believe marketing should 
be taught at the pr faecal aureate level. A second stated that he 
taught only in the area of advertising and did not feel confident 
in responding to the questionnaire. 

QUALITATIVE DATA 

In telephone conversations and through written comments some 

qualitative information was discovered. One respondent wrote: 

*For non-business college bound or non-college bound 
students* marketing may be offered realistically at 
a high school level as a way to educate citizens who 
will be better consumers-capable of discriminating 

between product/ service offerings Otherwise, 

marketing is inappropriate for teaching at the high 
school level.* 

This opinion was confirmed by three other professors whom I 

contacted by phone. 

Another professor wrote the following: 

"All the Functions of Marketing need to be taught 
at each level. Only the character of presentation 
should vary.* 

Two professors noted that Marketing-Information Management 
was a problem area at the high school level due tot 
"misinformation in presentation at that level.* 



RB8EARCH FINDIHQS 

OBJECTIVE Ii IMPORTANCE OF P0UNPATI0M8 POK MARKETING COMPETENCIES 

To d«icrib« th« aftan r«ipons«s of th« group, interval i wara 

aatabliahad for aach ratponaa acala. Tha aatabliahad intarvala 

wara aa followat 

4.50 - 5.00 StroDffly Agraa - Strongly Emphatizad 

3.50 - 4.49 Agraa - Enphaaizad 

2.50 - 3.49 Undacidad 

1.50 - 2.49 Diaagraa - Minimally Emphaaizad 

1.00-1.49 Strongly Diaagraa - Not Emphaaizad' 

According to Table 1, Alabama marketing profassora strongly 
agreed that two competency areaa from Marketing and Business 
Foundations, Marketing Functions and Concepts (4.74) and Functions 
of Business (4.65) were important to teach in aecondary marketing 
education. Theae concepts are cloaely allied with the diacipline 
of marketing. 

They agreed that fifteen other competencies were important 
to teach in aecondary marketing classes. They were undecided 
about two areas, Kiu&an Resource Management (3.39) and Specialized 
Applicationa of Buainass (3.00), aa being important to teach in 
aecondary marketing classes. Theae two areaa were thus considered 
aa leaa important and mora ramcved from the diacipline of 
marketing. 
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Tablft It RAXdc Order of Inportanc* of Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Conpatancias 



f raquancy 



Conpatancy 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


STRONaLY XOREE 




17 










Markatiiia Functions and ConcADts 


4.74 


6 


0 


0 


0 




4.65 


16 


6 


1 


0 


0 


AflREE 














FoimdAfclon Conununication Skills 


4.39 


13 


8 


0 


2 


0 


Bsftle Econfioiic Conc#Dtft 


4.35 


10 


11 


2 


0 


0 


IntarPttrsonAl Skil 1 s 


4.35 


12 


8 


2 


1 


0 


Functions of Managamant 


4.30 


9 


13 


0 


1 


0 


Cost-Profit Relationships 


4 .26 


9 


12 


1 


1 


0 


Sconomic Systems 


4.17 


7 


12 


3 


1 


0 


Foundation Mathematical Skills 


4.13 


11 


7 


2 


3 


0 


International Concepts 


4.09 


8 


12 


1 


1 


1 


Economic Trends/ Indicators 


4.09 


8 


11 


2 


2 


0 


Budgeting Considerations 


4.09 


5 


15 


3 


0 


0 


Channel Concepts 


4.00 


9 


8 


3 


3 


0 


Career Development 


4.00 


7 


11 


3 


2 


0 


Oimership Structures 


3.87 


5 


13 


2 


3 


0 


Sal f -Unders tending 


3.80 


7 


9 


4 


3 


0 


Business Operations 


3.65 


3 


12 


5 


3 


0 


UNDECIDED 














Human Resource Management 


3.39 


4 


7 


7 


4 


1 


Specialized Applications of 


3.00 


3 


7 


5 


3 


5 


Business 















Table 2 illustrates the importance placed on each of the 
three foundation areas. The professors agreed that all areas of 
the Foundations for Marketing were important to teach in marketing 
education programs. Economic Foundations of Marketing (4.19) was 
ranked as more important to teach in marketing education programa 
than Marketing and Busineas Foundationa (4.04) and Human Resource 
Foundations (4.01). 
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Table it Importance Rating of Foundations For Marketing 
Competency Areas. 



Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.192 


.11 


Marketing and Business Foundations 


4.037 


.56 


Hum^n Resource Foundations 


4.009 


.37 
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OBJECTIVE II » EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS FOR MXRKETINQ COMPETENCIES 

According to Table 3, tht area of Marketing Function! and 
Concept! should be strongly enphaeized in secondary marketing 
education. This reflects on marketing professors' belief that 
the discipline of marketing is the key element in Marketing 
Education. Thirteen competencies should be emphasized in 
secondary marketing education. There were five competencies that 
professors were undecided if schools should emphasize. These 
included Economic Trends/ Indicators (3.30), Ownership Structures 
(3.26), Human Resource Management (3.04), Business Operations 
(3.00), and Specialized Applications of Business (2.83). 



Table 3s Rank Order of Emphasis of Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



frequency 



Competency 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SI 


STMMflLY EMPHASIZED 




17 










Marketing Functions and Concepts 


4.65 


5 


0 


1 


0 


EMPHASIZED 






10 








Functions of Business 


4.44 


12 


0 


1 


0 


Foundation Communication Skills 


4.30 


14 


6 


0 


2 


1 


Interpersonal Skills 


4.09 


9 


10 


1 


3 


0 


Basic Economic Concepts 


4.04 


7 


12 




2 


0 


Foundation Mathematical Skills 


3.83 


12 


3 


2 


4 


2 


ChasAel Concepts 


3.83 


9 


7 


2 


4 


t 


Budgeting Considerations 


3.83 


6 


11 


2 


4 


0 


Functions of Management 


3.83 


5 


13 


2 


2 


1 


Economic Systems 


3.78 


5 


12 


2 


4 


0 


International Concepts 


3.78 


3 


16 


1 


2 


1 


Cost-Profit Relationships 


3.65 


5 


12 


1 


3 


2 


Career Development 


3.52 


6 


8 


3 


4 


2 


Sel f -Unde rs tanding 


3.52 


6 


7 


4 


5 


1 



Bcononic Trends/Indicators 
Ownership Structures 
Human Resource Management 
Business Operations 
Specialized Applications of 
Business 



3.30 


4 


9 


2 


6 


2 


3.26 


2 


10 


4 


6 


1 


3.04 


2 


8 


4 


7 


2 


3.00 


1 


11 


1 


7 


3 


2.83 


2 


7 


5 


3 


6 
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Tabl« 4 llluttratfts th« «nphaiii that should be placed on each 
foundation area. The profeiiori agreed that all areas should be 
emphasized. Human Resource Foundations (3.716) was ranked as the 
nore inportant area to emphasize while Economic Foundations of 
Marketing (3.710) and Marketing and Business Foundations (3.708) 
were ranked very close behind. 

Table 4t Emphasis Rating of Foundations For Marketing 
Competency Areas. ■ 

Competency Area Mean S.D. 

Human Resource Foundations 3.716 .45 

Econcmic Foundations of Marketing 3.710 .11 

Marketing and Business Foundations 3.708 .65 

OBJECTIVE Hit RELATIOMSHIP BETWEEN IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS ON 

PQUMDATIQNg FOR MARKETING 

This section describes the relationship between the importance 
placed on competencies by marketing professors and the emphasis 
that should be placed on ,these competencies. 

According to Table 5, there was significant correlations 
(p<.Ol) between the importance and emphasis placed on Marketing 
and Business Foundations and Human Resource Foundations. No 
significant difference was found for Economic Foundations of 
Marketing. 



Table 5t Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis on 
Foundations For Marketing 



Competency Area 


Importance 


Emphasis 


r 


P 


Marketing and Business Foundations 


4.037 


3.708 


.95* 


.000 


Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.192 


3.710 


.21 


.217 


Human Resource Foundations 


4.009 


3.716 


.97* 


.002 



* p < .01 
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OBJECTIVE IITIiCLASS TIME ALLOCATION FOR FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKET ING 

Tabl« 6 illustrat«t that markating professors £e«l that 
alnost half of all class time should be allocated to Marketing 
and Business Foundations while approximately a quarter of all 
class time should be allocated to Economic Foundations of 
Marketing and Human Resource Foundations. 



Table 6t Class Time Allocation to Foundations For Marketing 



Competency Area Mean S.D. Maximum Minimum 

Marketing and Business Foundations 45.38 15.88 7 0 10 

Economic Foundations of Marketing 28.71 9.94 50 10 

Human Resource Foundations 25.67 16.50 6 0 5 



OBJECTIVE Vt IMPORTANCE OF FUNCTIONS OF MARKETI NG 

According to Table 1, marketing professors strongly agreed 
that eight Functions of Marketing were important to teach at a 
4 Year College or University. Selling (4.82) was considered the 
most important function to teach. The marketing mix variables* 
the 4 P's, Pricing (4.70) « Distribution or Placement (4.61), 
Product Service/Planning (4.61) and Promotion (4.61) were the next 
highest ranked functional areas to teach at the college level. 



Table It Rank Order of Importance of Functions of Marketing 
at 4 Year College or University 

X frequency 



Function 


Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


NR 


mONQLY hQm 
















Selling 


4.82 


18 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Pricing 


4.70 


16 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Distribution 


4.61 


17 


5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Product/ Service Planning 


4.61 


17 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


PrOBOtion 


4.61 


15 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Marketing Information Management 


4.52 


14 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 


Risk Management 


4.50 


12 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Financing 


4.50 


14 


7 


0 


0 


1 


1 


AGREE 
Purchasing 


4.47 


13 


5 


3 


0 


0 


2 
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The data praiented in Tabla 8 aliows that marketing professors 
agree that four areas should be taught in high school Marketing 
Education. Promotion (3.91) and Selling (3.91) were ranked as the 
most important to teach. They also agreed that Product/Senrice 
PI aiming (3.58) and Purchasing (3.53) were important to teach at 
the high school level. At five functional areas professors were 
undecided if these marketing concepts should be taught. 

Table 8t Rank Order of Importance of Functions of Marketing 
at The High School Level 



Function 



AGREE 

Promotion 
Selling 

Product/Service Planning 
Purchasing 

OMDECIDED 
Pricing 
Distribution 
Financing 

Marketing Information Management 
Risk Management 



X frequency 



Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


N] 


3.91 


9 


6 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3.91 


8 


7 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3.58 


8 


4 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3.53 


2 


11 


5 


2 


1 


2 


3.38 


4 


7 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3.24 


3 


8 


3 


5 


2 


2 


3.14 


1 


9 


5 


6 


1 


1 


2.95 


2 


7 


2 


8 


2 


2 


2.71 


0 


5 


8 


5 


3 


2 



OBJECTIVE VI 1 FAMILIARITY WITH MARKETING EDUCATION 

According to Table 9« most (82 percent) of Alabama marketing 
professors were minimally familiar or not familiar with high 
school marketing education. Of the 4 respondents very familiar or 
familiar with high school marketing instruction one respondent 
taught at a university with a Marketing Education Teacher 
Education Program and one taught at a university that \intil 
recently, 1986 « had a Marketing Education Teacher Education 
Program. One respondent also noted his son was in a high school 
Marketing Education program. 

bo 



TABLr Q • PAMILZARITY WITH MARXETZNO EDUCATION 





VP 


-p" ' 


U 


MP 


N 


Faniliarity with High School 


2 


2 


0 


7 


12 


Mirk«ting Initruction 


9% 


9% 


0% 


30% 


52% 



CQMCLttSIQHS 

Th« following conclusions wsrs based upon ths interpretation 
of findings resulting from the six objectives formulated for this 
study t 

OBJECTIVE I 

IMPORTANCE OF FOUNDATIONS POR MiOUCETING COMPETENCIES 

1. Alabama marketing professors agreed that the three Foundations 
For Marketing, Economic Foundations of Marketing, Marketing 
and Business Foundations, and Human Resource Foundations were 
important and should be taught in secondary Marketiitig 
Education. 

2. Alabama marketing professors strongly agreed that Marketing 
Functions and Concepts and Functions of Business were 
important and should be taught in secondary Marketing 
Education. This supported the fact that marketing professors 
were more concerned about the discipline of marketing and the 
knowledge necessary to be successful in marketing rather than 
other competencies. 

3. Alabama marketing professors rated Specialized Applications 
of Business as the lowest ranked area of importance. This 
can mean that they preferred high school students to get a 
general background in marketing and not special ixed education 
and training. 

OBJECTIVE II 

EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS POR MARKETING COMPETENCIES 

4. Alabama marketing professors agreed that the three Foundations 
For Marketing, Human Resource Foundations, Economic 
Foundations of Marketing, and Marketing and Business 
Foundations, were important and should be emphasized in 
secondary Marketing Bducf.cion. 

5. Alabama marketing professors strongly agreed that Marketing 
Functions and Concepts was important and should be taught in 
secondary Marketing Education. This again supported the fact 
that marketing professors were more concerned about high 
school class emphasis on the discipline of marketing. 

6. Alabama marketing professors rated Specialised Applications 
of Business as the lowest ranked area to emphasize. This 
can mean that they preferred high school students to get a 
broad-based, general background in marketing. 



QBJggTIVB TIT 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IMPORTAMCE AHD EMPHASIS ON FOUNDATIONS 



7. Significanca waa found on tha aaaociation batwaan inportanca 
and amphaaia placad on tha Markating and Buainaaa Foundationa 
and on tha aaaociation batwaan inportanca and amphaaia placad 
on Human Raaourca Foiindationa. Thia maant that thoaa 
conpatanciaa atatad aa important wara important to amphaaiza. 

8. Thara waa no aignificant diffaranca batwaan inportanca and 
amphaaia placad on tha Economic Foundationa of Markating by 
Alabama markating profaaaora. 



OBJECTIVE nil 
CLASS TIME ALLQgATTQM POy FQUMDATIOMS FOR MARKETINC3 

9. Alabama markating profaaaora atatad that almoat half of 

high achool Markating Education claaa tima ahould ba allocated 
to inatruction of Markating and Buainaaa Foundationa. Thia 
waa aupportad by tha fact that profaaaora tend to ba mora 
aubjact mattar« diaciplina oriantad. 

10. A littla mora than a quartar of tha remaining tima ahould be 
apant on inatruction in the Economic Foundationa of Marketing. 
A quartar of tha remaining tima ahould be allocated to 
inatruction in Human Raaourca Foundationa. Thia could mean 
that marketing profeaaora felt that Human Reaource Foundation 
conpetenciea had a amaller place in marketing inatruction. It 
could alao mean that their own training in thia area waa not 
aa atrong aa training in their diaciplina. Thia difference 
can come from the importance of aubjact matter (Marketing and 
Buainaaa Foundationa) in college rather than Human Relatione 
Foundationa. 

QBJECTIVB V 

IMPORTANCE OF FUNCTIONS OF MARKETING (FOUR YEAR LEVEL) 

11. Alabama marketing profeaaora atrongly agreed that eight 
Functiona of Marketing ahould be taught in a collage or 
univeraity. Selling waa rated aa the moat important 
function to teach. Thia pointed to the importance of 
aelling in the marketing diaciplina. 

12. The marketing mix variablea# Pricing* Placement* Prcmotion* 
and Product/^Sarvice Planning* were rated aa of atrong 
importance for the college marketing atudent. Thia aupportad 
a foundation of the diaciplina perapective. 
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IMPQRTAMCE 07 FUNCTIOHS OP MXRKETIMQ (HIQH SCHOOL LEVEL) 

13* Alabama narkating profassorf agraad that four Functiona 
of Markating ahould ba taught in a high achool Markating 
Education. Sailing and Pronotion wara ratad aa tha moat 
important functiona to taach. Thia pointad to tha placa of 
Bailing and markating communication aa important araaa for 
high achool curriculum to atraaa. Product/Sarvica Planning 
and Purchaaing wara alao important araaa to atraaa. 

14. Fiva Functiona of Markating wara ratad aa undacidad to taach 
in aacondary Markating Education. Thia, Z baliavaa, coma 
from ona or mora of tha following viawpointat thaaa aubjact 
araaa not baing important to a high achool markating 
background, a biaa that high achool markating couraaa ara 
not nacaaaary, or not nacaaaary for tha collaga-bound atudant, 
tha aubjact mattar ia mora ralavant to a collaga markating 
background, or tha functiona ara not important or includad 
in tha Functiona of Markating. 

OBJECTIVE VI 
FAMILIARITY WITH MXRKETIMQ EDUCATION 

• 15. Moat (82%) markating profaaaora in Alabama ara minimally 
familiar or not familiar with high achool markating 
inatruction according to tha cvarviaw of Marketing Education, 
praaantad in a 1987 Fact Shaat providad by tha U.S. Oapartmant 
of Education, Offica of Vocational and Adult Education. 

16. Profaaaora moat familiar with aacondary Markating Education 
ara thoaa who wara amployad at univaraitiaa with Markating 
Education Taachar Education Programa and thoaa with a child 
involvad in tha high achool Markating Education program. 



fitlMMXRY OQNCLnaiQMS 

17. Alabama markating profaaaora ratad tha National Cora 
Curriculum Framawork componant Foundationa For Markating 
aa important to taach in aacondary Markating Education. 

18. Alabama markating profaaaora ratad 14 of 19 componanta 
of Foundationa For Markating aa important to an^haaiza 
in aacondary Markating Education. 

19. Alabama markating profaaaora rank tha Functiona Of Markating 
aa mora important to taach in collagaa and univaraitiaa 
than to taach in high achool. 

20. Alabama markating profaaaora placa a atong inportanca and 
amphaaia on tha diaciplina of markating. 
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RieCOMMENDATIOMS 
Ba8«d on the conclusions g«rmain to this study eleven 
reconunendatlons were developed. These reconmendatlons are 
targeted to specific iinpacted audiences. 

National Couneil For Mayketino Education (NOME) 

!• Based on marketing professors* perception of the importance 
and emphasis placed on the Foundations For Marketing slight 
modifications may need to be made to clarify the selected 
competency areas. 

2* Revision should be made in the Functions Of Marketing area 

to better tie the Core Curriculum Framework to the discipline 
of marketing as stated by marketing professors. 

3* Enhanced linkages should be made with marketing professors 
to further their knowledge of prebaccalaureate Marketing 
Education. These linkages can also provide further guidance 
in Marketing Education program development. 

Marketing Educators 

4* Marketing Education instructors should increase their 
emphasis on Marketing and Business Foundations while 
reducing the time spent on Human Resource Foundations. 

5* Marketing Education instructors at the prebaccalaureate 
level should strive to develop a broad-based general 
knowledge of the discipline of marketing in their students. 
This should include strong emphasis on selling and the 
marketing mix variables. 

6* Marketing Education instructors should attempt to more 

effectively infuse Human Resource Foundations competencies 
into their instruction in Marketing and Business Foundations. 

7* Marketing professors place a strong inportance and emphasis 
on the discipline of marketing. Marketing Education 
instructors should also stress the discipline of marketing. 

Other Curriculum Researchers 

8. Other researchers should view background influences 
(i.e.* education, occupational experience, personal 
attributes) that impact on the importance placed on the 
National Curriculum Framework. 

9. Other researchers should measure the importance of the 
National Curriculum Framework with marketing practioners, 
industry planners* and other academic faculties of 
marketing. 



To FurthT This R«»tarch 

10. Othtr rtstarchtrs should ust tht Mm« instnimtnt to 
gathtr pttrc«ptions of tht .inportanet and aDphasis placed 
on tha National Curriculum Praaawork by othar groups, 
(i.a.f statasr populations). 

11. A list of othar conpatancias that may ba important to 
Markating aducation instruction should ba davalopad. This 
might includa computar litaracy and antrapranaurship. 
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ABSTRACT 



CREATIVE CONFERENCE PLANNING 
, BV 

STEPHEN R. LUCAS, BENTON E. MILES AND ROBERT L FRITZ 

The use of computers by merfceting focuUy ot the eecondory level Is 
frequently mentioned ot en Indlcotor of morlceting Instruction odopting to 
the Information age. However, the general population of marketing 
educators has not emt>raced the opportunity to Incorporate computer 
simulations Into the Instructional program or the management aspects of 
the total marketing program. 

This paper Is a report of a marketing computer conference—the procedures 
and results. The aspects of the conference are regarded by the conference 
directors as those dimensions which were critical to the resounding 
success of the conference. 
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The U88 of computers. by marketing feculty et the secondary level Is 
frequently mentioned as an Indicator of marketing Instruction adapting to 
the Information age. However, the general population of marketing 
educators has not embraced the opportunity to Incorporate computer 
simulations Into the Instructional program or the management aspects of 
the total marketing program. There presently Is a plethora of computer 
software that Is appropriate for use In both the Instructional program and 
In administering the marketing program. 

In meetings with marketing teachers and their supervisors It was 
determined that those teachers who had Incorporated the use of computers 
In both the Instructional and management aspects were very enthuslatic 
about the results. On the other hand, those who were not using the 
computer significantly expressed reluctance to 're-tool/ and devote extra 
time to acquire a minimal competence level In computers. The population 
of teachers would be distributed along a continuum of computer 
competence ranging from those who could not locate the on/off switch for 
the computer to those who were writing programs for use In their 
classrooms or to manage their programs. 

It Is with this background of Information, that the conference directors 
decided to plan a computer conference to address the several levels of 
computer Interest exhibited by the marketing educators of one state. The 
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mojor thrust of the conference wee to offer Introductory computer 
lUerecy skills as well es odvoncing the computer competence of those who 
hod prior experience In the use of computers. 

Ingredients for Creative Conference Planning 

This conference reported In this paper was deemed extremely successful 
by Us participants. At the same time, a sister Institution was unable to 
get the minimal number of participants to attend a conference whose topic 
was both equally timely and critical. The aspects of the conference as 
reported In the paper are regarded by the conference directore as those 
dimensions which were critical to the resounding success of the 
conference . 

Funding. Any conference needs money, host conference Ideas, regardless 
of quality of the thought given to the conference rationale, never 
materialize because of lack of funding. Also, conferences that do 
materialize Dut are not successful, often fall because too much Is desired, 
funded too late, with too little money. 

Funding can come frem severe! sources such as: state department of public 
Instruction, a unlvehsty office of continuing education (CEUs), unlvorelty 
greduate/undergreduate credit, and local echool systems. The conference 
directors used a combination of the above. 

The first source of funding was a contract with the state's Marketing 
Education Program Service. This contract provided for the Instructional 
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facility and Instructional personnel. The second source of funding was the 
local school systems. Local schools paid for the participants' expenses 
(travel, food, and lodging). For the conference reported, only one 
participant did not receive funding from the local schools. 
A third source of funding was obtained by offering graduate credit. Money 
from this source allowed Incidental expenses to be covered such as coffee, 
donuts, supplies and a graduation sendoff for all participants. And, of 
course, the last resort for funding was the one participant who still 
desired tu participate even though the Individual's school system refused 
funding. 

Location. 

When conferences In the summer are planned and teachers are asked to 
give up scarce vacation time (and sometimes part-time employment), and 
at best the teacher con only expect to receive expenses, the location 
becomes an exceedingly Important Ingredient In the success of the 
conference. For too nrany years, marketing educators have scheduled 
conferences In the leost expensive places or the least desirable places for 
teachers to attend. Contrariwise, the stei-eotype administrators' meetings 
were held at resorts and assured amenities that almost guaranteed good 
attendance. The conference directors decided that what a successful 
conference for teachers needed was an Inexpensive but exciting place for 
both the teachers and their families (friends). 

With this concept. New Topsail Beach was selected. This beach Is located 
on a barrier Island, thirty miles north of Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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Topsail Is 0 smoll, uncrowded, 'fomlly* beach with approximately 
2bO-p1U8 voting residents. The challenge of this choice was to locate a 
facility that would accommodate the Instructional phase of computer 
workshop. An unlikely but highly desirable facility was found In the 
town's Rescue Squad Building. The building facilities offered a complete 
kitchen (for example, service for more than 100 people, automatic 
diswasher, coffee urn); restooms; and a larg^ meeting room of 
approximately 700 square feet with large rectangular tables, ample chairs 
and electrical outlets (and, of course, it was air conditioned). 

Each participant was provided with a variety of potential lodging 
accommodations ranging from one of several motels to elaborate cottages 
for the utmost In privacy. Because of the cottage availability, many 
participants elected to spend more than the state reimbursement rate so 
they could get a cottage for their family. Others elected to share expenses 
and rent one cottage to get away from the motel syndrome. This permitted 
the participants to select those accommodations that best suited their 
lifestyle needs. 

Computer Equipment und Software. 

In the Initial stages of organizing the conference, it seemed as If 
obtaining equipment and supplies would be an Insurmountable task. 
In order for the conference to be educationally sound, computers Identical 
to those which teachers would use In their school setting would have to be 
available to teachers at the workshop. In other words, the premise of the 
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workshop wos to provide on Instructlonol environment that would allow 
the teacher to moke progress on contputer usage on the computer they 
would have access to In their school. 

First, the parllcipanls were surveyed by mail to ascertain the type of 

computer(9) available to them. As one would expect, the results produced 
several different computers with Apple lie and Apple lie being mentioned 
most and IBM pc and TRS 80 being the only others mentioned. Some 
teachers mentioned they had no access to computers but, of course, 
wanted to become literate as to computers so they could make a sensible 
request for their future purchase. 

The conference directors attempted to moke arrangements tor on 
educational facility to loan (or rent) the necessary computers but the 
results were futile. The step that was then taken was probably the logical 
. one at the outset— require the participants to bring the computer they 
would be using. This requirement might seem burdensome, however, many 
school systems encourage teachers to sign-out computers for the summer 
so that they will become more familiar with their operations, get a head 
start on planning for the approaching school year and, as an aside, to keep 
the computers from being stolen from the school while the school is 
somewhat unoccupied through the summer. 

Once the hardware problem was resolved, the conference directors found 
an equally bewildering task of obtaining software to be used in the 
conference . After a brief evaluation of the somewhat Inadequate budget 
It was intuitively obvious that the option to buy the software was not 



feasible. The conference planners* strategy was two-fold: (1) Contact a 
Gregg-McGraw Hill representative (local contact was Mr. Tony Hodge) to 
ascertain the availability of software on a loan basis. This source proved 
to be excellent In solving the problem and provided multiple copies of 
selected software programs compatible with the IBM pc, Apple Me, Apple 
lie and TRS 60; (2) the second source was to ask each participant to bring 
software to which they had access. Both sources yielded thirty-four 
different software packages. 

The Learning FacllUetor Concept. 

It Is virtually Impossible to have used all the packages and to know all the 
operations of all the computers. Therefore, the conference planners relied 
upon the expertise of the participants and their own ingenuity. The 
participants brought with them a broad range of computers skills. The 
range of skills was from one participant who had never turned on a 
computer to several participants who had been using computer 
applications in the instruction and management of the marketing education 
program. 

The 'fit' for this group was excellent in that the reasons for participating 
were from the very basic need to experience a first 'hands-on' activity to 
the more advanced teachers who simply needed time and some assistance 
from peers and conference directors to work on new programs and plan to 
Integrate them in their program of instruction. 
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When problems occurred for o given portlclpont, the conference directors 
first tried to determine If ony of the portlclponts hod experienced the 
problem end hod solved It. If the solution v/os not readily evolloble the 
conference directors would review the operation monuols or hove 
portlclponts with en Interest In that software package review the manual 
with the participant who had Identified a problem. In this manner, all 
Identified problems were resolved. 

Flex-time Concept. 

A major problem faced by any conference planner Is to accommodate the 
needs and desires of the participants. The accommodation to needs end 
desires Is particularly true when the conference is being held In a resort 
area and many of the participants have their families with them. At the 
same time, the conference directors and funding agency hod a concern for 
the Integrity of the conference because It was being held In a resort area. 
With this In mind, the conference directors planned to use flex-time. 
Rather than dictate to people what their time would be on a dally basis, 
the conference directors stated that the conference facilities would be 
available from 6am until 5pm. Participants had to participate a minimum 
of six hours per day and a minimum of 30 hours for the week. Since 
people have different preferences as to the time of day for doing work at a 
conference, the range of hours provided them multiple options. 
The first day was a fixed schedule to accommodate arrival, orientation and 
setting up the conference . At the end of each day, the participant was to 
Indicate on a sign-up sheet what hours he/she expected to participate the 
next day. In this manner, the conference directors could allocate their 
time to ensure that the facilities were open and a consultant was 
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Qvalloble ot oil times. Conversely, the participants were required to 
sign-In and out on a dally basis. This unobtrusive nneans was devised to 
document the Integrity of the Individual participant and to resolve any 
misunderstanding about time on task. 

Promotion of tho conforonco. 

The first tactic to be used was to use word-of-mouth to promote the 
conference . The conference directors and marketing education state staff 
OS well as teachers were talking aobut the possblllty of a computer 
conference prior to Its being funded. A more formal procedure was 
followed be announcing the conference In the newsletter of the state 
marketing education staff. These two promotional efforts produced enough 
participants to Justify the conference for the first year despite the fact 
.that the formal contract was awarded late In the school year and many 
teachers had already made their summer plans. 

in anticipation of a future conference, a video tape was made throughout 
the computer conference with plans for a viewing of the tape at the 
annual state summer conference for marketing educators. (See results 
section for more on this topic.) 

EvQluotlon by Portlclponts. 

As part of the contract, It was stipulated that an anonymous conference 
evaluation should be administered using a standard evaluation Instrument 



developed by the stole deportment of public Instruction. The results of 
the evQluotlon Indicated thot the vost ntajorlty of the portlclponts rated 
the conference In the highest category for all dimensions of the 
evaluation. Another major Indicator of success for the conference was 
the majority of participants stating that they wanted to attend the 
conference If It was offered the following year to further enhance their 
skills. In addition to the state-required evaluation, the conference 
directors required a written evaluation (created through the use of a 
computer, of course) In which the participants critiqued the conference 
and made suggestions for future conferences . The written evaluations 
also Indicated that the participants felt they had participated In a very 
positive and productive workshop. 

Partlcipont Recognition. 

On the last night prior to the end of the conference, the conference 
directors held a grfduatlon picnic at one of the local cottages. Banners 
were made with the Print Shop package and were stapled to the deck of the 
cottage. Families and friends were Invited; thirty-five people 
participated. 

A second form of recognition was In the form of letters sent to the 
participants' principals, local directors of vocational education, and 
superintendents (and any other significant member of the school system 
suggested by the participant). Teachers Indicated that recognition was not 
automatic at the local level and they appreciated this effort. 
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Observations on Conference Planning by the conference 
Directors 

1. It was determined that participants could Indeed benefit by continuing 
their participation In future computer conferences , It was not possible 
for anyone to learn all there is to l<now. With new software coming on the 
marl<et, teachers are continually in need of exposure to new programs. 

2. In the evaluation of the conference , teachers indicated that a very real 
strength of the conference was in the plan flexibility of the conference . 
They appreciated being able to select that which was most appropriate for 
them and that which was at their level of understanding. 

3. The teachers indicated that there is seldom a time for them to have 
thirty hours to work on computers and their applications. So often in their 
work setting they are Interrupted or simply do not have the luxufv of time 
to devote to focusing on computer software and their applications. 

4 The video tape of the conference was shown at the summer conference 
for marketing educators; at that point people could sign up for next year's 
conference . There is now a waiting list. 

5. In reviewing the time on tasks sheets, it was observed that many of the 
participants spent more than the required 30 hours in the conference 
setting. 
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Abstract 

Following the 1984 Marketing and Distributive Education National 
Curriculum Conference, a National Standards Committee was 
established. The major task of the committee was to develop and 
validate standards for marketing education programs at the 
various levels. A special task force of teacher educators was 
appointed by the Chairman of the National Standards and 
Evaluation Committee to provide Input and direction for the study 
of standards for marketing teacher education. The purposes of 
the study were to Identify the standards Important to marketing 
teacher education and to Identify those that were considered to 
be critical for operation of an excellent marketing teacher 
tducatlon program. The Satterwhite Study of teacher education 
standards was used as the basis for the development of standards 
of marketing teacher education programs. Teacher educators 
listed In the Directory of Marketing Teacher Educators 1986 were 
selected from 50 colliges and universities to be surveyed. 
Teacher educators from 25 of the universities responded. The 
subcommittee determined a critical standard to be one which at 
least two-thirds of the respondents Indicated as -critical' for a 
quality marketing teach,er education program. Statements were 
classified as -important- If more than half of the respondents 
indicated the statement as critical. Using these criterion, six 
statements were classified as critical, and an additional 16 
were deemed Important to marketing teacher education. The 
Itandird 1nitru«tnt resulting from the study will be a valuable 
tool for self-assessment, planning, and evaluation of marketing 
teacher education programs. 
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In response to the Standards and Accreditation 
recommendations from the 1984 Marketing and Distributive 
Education Curriculum Conference, the National Council for 
Marketing Education established a Standards and Evaluation 
Committee. The charge given to the Standards and Evaluation 
Committee was to research and recommend standards and criteria 
for marketing education programs. The Standards and Evaluation 
Committee Identified their priority research tasks as the 
development of secondary and teacher education standards. 

A panel of experts was Identified by the chairman of the 
National Standards and Evaluation Committee to provide Input and 
direction for the study of standards for marketing teacher 
education programs. 

The panel of experts met In Atlanta at the DECA National 
Career Development Conference In 1986. The panel agreed that a 
recent study completed by Satterwhite In 1983 could be used as a 
basis for the development of standards of marketing teacher 
education programs. 

Satterwhite utilized the Strydesky research relating to 
standards for distributive teacher education to develop an 
evaluation Instrument for marketing and distributive education. 
The -Revised Evaluative Standards and Criteria for Marketing and 
Distributive Teacher Education- Instrument by Satterwhite 
Included 58 standard statements. 

Marketing teacher educators are charged with developing 
marketing educators for all education programs which provide 
instruction In marketing. The educators who provide Instruction 
ErJc for secondary, adult, post secondary, private, and community 
«..««rani« in mirkiting should be tsfurtd the same quality of 
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preparation that they will be required to deliver. Therefore, 
the need to establish and publish standards for marketing teacher 
education programs Is critical If excellence In education Is to 
be achieved at all levels of marketing education. 

The t' k of Identifying standards which will apply to all 
marketing teacher education programs In the nation Is difficult. 
Marketing teacher education programs vary In size, scope, 
mission, location within the university, degrees and 
certification offered, and political climate. Satterwhite ' s 
"Revised Evaluative Standards" acceptance by a large majority of 
the population of marketing teacher educators provides a frame of 
reference for the evaluation of teacher education programs. 

The purposes of the study were two-fold in nature. One 
purpose of the study was to identify the standards important to 
marketing teacher education programs. The second purpose of the 
study was to ident ify* those standards that were considered to be 
critical for operation of an excellent marketing teacher 
education program. 

This study was based on the following assumptions: 

1. The Revised Evaluative Standards have content and 
construct validity (Satterwhite, 1983). 

2. Editing the Revised Evaluative Standards to reflect 
current terfflinology and categories defined by the Standards and 
Evaluation Committee would appropriately reflect the beliefs 
concerning rnirktting teacher education. 

Method 

The Standards and Evaluation Committee chairman assigned a 
member of the general committee to chair the development of 
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standards for marketing teacher education. A panel of experts 
consisting of marketing teacher educators was utilized to 
Identify existing resources and current research relating to the 
establishment of standards for marketing teacher education. 
Additional members of the Standards and Evaluation committee were 
Involved In the process of reviewing and editing the Revised 
Evaluative Standards. The teacher educator members of the 
Standards and Evaluation Committee served as a task force. 

Members of the panel of experts Identified the names of 
marketing teacher educators located In the various states who 
were considered to have viable marketing teacher education 
programs. The participants Included In the study were listed In 
the Directory of Marketing Teacher ,E^ucators--1986 published by 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
Procedures 

At the Marketing Education Conclave In the summer of 1986, 
the members of the task force on marketing teacher education 
reviewed and edited the standard statements Included In the 
"Revised Evaluation Standards." The plan for validating the 
standards and a report on progress to date was made by the chair 
of the Teacher Education Standards study at the special Interest 
meeting of teacher educators. 

The standard statements were categorized by the ten areas to 
be Included In examination of standards for each level of 
marketing education. The categories Included philosophy, 
prginlxttlon and administration, curriculum and Instruction, 
instructional staff, financial resources. Instructional support 
systems, program marketing, advisory committee, vocational 
student organization, and evaluation. The standard statements 
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from the Revised Evaluative Criteria were reclassified to fit 
Into the designated categories for this study. 

A draft of the standards for marketing teacher education 
programs was mailed to 62 purposefully selected marketing teacher 
educators representing 50 colleges and universities. The Initial 
draft received support as viable standards for marketing teacher 
education. 

In the Spring of 1987, a second mailing was sent to 
marketing teacher educators. Minor revisions were Included In 
the second draft of Marketing Teacher Education Standards. 
Teacher educators were asked to Identify the "Critical" standards 
and provide editorial comments to be incorporated Into the final 
draft. Marketing teacher educators from 25 of the 50 Identified 
colleges and universities responded to the second mailing. 

Descriptive procedures were used to analyze the data 
received. The percent of responses indicating the standard 
statement as critical was used to analyze the data received. 
Members of the subcommittee for teacher education determined the 
criteria for the classification of standards critical to a 
marketing teacher education program. Standards were classified 
as "Critical" if approximately two-thirds of the respondents 
indicated the statement as critical for a quality marketing 
teacher education program. Standards were classified as 
"Important" if approximately half of the respondents indicated 

th« statement as critical. 

Findings, Conclusions, and Recommend "ions 
Every standard statement included in the t.n categories of 
standards was cited at least one time as critical to a marketing 
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education program. Six of the standard statements met the 
criteria Identified for classification as "critical" to a 
marketing teacher education program. Sixteen of the standard 
statements met the criteria Identified for classification as 
"Important" to a quality marketing teacher education program. 
The seventeen standards cited by Satterwhite as Important for a 
high quality teacher education program were Included In the 22 
standards that met the criteria for "critical" and "Important" 
Identified In the current study. 

The standard statements which have been categorized as 
"critical" to a marketing teacher education program Include the 

following: 

1. Marketing teacher education offerings are provided to 
prepare students for positions as marketing educators In the 
public and private sector, for the delivery of services to 
secondary students and adults, and to provide a foundation for 
advanced study and career development. 

Curriculum and Instruction: 

2. The professional studies component of marketing 
education curriculum Includes the systematic study of curriculum, 
teaching, and learning theory with accompanying learning 
experiences . 

3. The marketing education curriculum Is adjusted to the 
changing needs In marketing and marketing education. 

4. The marketing preparation program provides a variety of 
learning experiences Including full-time student teaching or a 
training Internship under the supervision of a competent 

o marketing educator. ^^3 
^ 5. Tht proftssional studies ympantnt of the marketing 
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teacher education curriculum consists of both knowledge about 
education and clinical knowledge derived from professional 
practice In schools. 

6. Those persons considering enrolling In marketing teacher 
education are provided with advisors who are knowledgeable about 
careers In marketing education. 

The standards Identified as "Importar. " to high quality 
marketing teacher education programs Included the following: 

Philosophy: 

1. In-service education Is provided to serve the needs of 
marketing education personnel. 

2. The marketing teacher education program mission provides 
for staff participation In: 

a. Conferences and Institutes provided by, or for, 
marketing and business groups. 

b. Marketing educator (coordinator) conferences and 

workshops. , , ^ ^ j 

c. Professional activities of local, state, and 
national education organization. 

d. Marketing education student conferences. 

e. University or college task forces or committees. 

Organization and Administration: 

3. The marketing teacher education program design meets the 
current and emerging needs for the development of marketing 
educators for the public and private sector. 

Curriculum and Instruction: 

4. Marketing teacher educators, as advisors, assist 
students In planning their Individual programs of study. 

5. The faculty advisors for marketing education are 
knowledgeable about teaching/coordinating and professional 
activities In marketing education at the local level. 
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6. Students enrolled In marketing teacher education 
programs display a commitment to a career In marketing education. 

Instructional Staff: 

7. The marketing education faculty Is professionally and 
technically competent. 

8. The Institution provides conditions essential to 
effective performance by the marketing teacher education faculty. 

9. The marketing education faculty engages In research, 
writing, and other scholarly activities as defined In the 
Institution's mission statement. 

Financial Resources: 

10. The Institution provides adequate budgetary support for 
research, program administration, professional development, 
travel, and In-service commitments. 

Instructional Support Systems: 

11. Classrooms and laboratories are available on or off 
campus to achieve the goals and objectives and to Implement 
learning activities of the marketing education curriculum. 

12. A wide variety of up-to-date marketing education 
resource materials are available. 

Vocational Student Organizations: 

13. Marketing education students are provided opportunities 
to participate In professional organizations. 

Evaluation: 

14. Evaluation activities are addressed to the stated 
philosophy of the marketing teacher education program. 

16. Evaluation is based on Identified program objectives. 
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16. There Is evaluation of student teacher or Intern 
training performance by the supervising marketing educator and 
students. (Appendix A) 

Although the revised marketing teacher education standard 
Instrument Identifies 54 standards which may be applied to 
marketing teacher education programs, the standards Identified as 
"critical" or "Important" to a high quality marketing teacher 
education program are sufficient for evaluation of a program. 
The self-evaluation Instrument In Its present form may be useful 
to current marketing teacher educators In comparing their 
programs with the Identified standards for purposes of planning, 
changing, and/or updating their programs. The Instrument may be 
useful to teacher educators developing new marketing education 
programs by providing standards to be used for planning and 
developing quality teacher educa^on programs. The instrument 
way also be useful to' state department supervisory personnel 
working with the colleges and universities to provide direction 
for improving or providing the education of marketing teachers 
within their states. A self-evaluation instrument with evidences 
for each standard statement needs to be developed and distributed 
to marketing teacher education programs. 



Ho 
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Appendix A 



Standards for Marketing Teacher Education Level 



Critical Ratin 




Rating Statement Critical 
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T. PHILOSOPHY 

. M...t.f Inn tMcher education offerings at the 
*• Krlite 'elel Jr. provided to pre^ 
students for entry level P«»"»on» « 

and career development, 
service. 

r TK. »i.rk«t1nQ teacher education program mission 
^* fSr MTktting and business groups. 

5. Unlvtrilty or college task rorcei 
conmlttees. 

z:::;:;^:^:^::^^ m s.tten,hne study. 
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36 
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F. The marketing teacher education ^"ulty engages 

In research, writing, and other scholarly activities. 



II. ORGANIZATION AND ADHINISTRATIQW 

The marketing teacher education program design 
meets the needs of prospective teachers of 
marketing education. 



48 




60 




Til. CURRICUIUM AND INSTRUCTION 

A. Marketing teacher education provides subject 

matter courses and "Pf'l^*;"? 
develop technical competencies Identified in 
marketing education research. 

B. The professional studies component of a 
marketing teacher education curriculum 
includes the systematic study of curriculum, 
teaching, and learnftig theory with accompanying 
learning experiences. 

C. The marketing teacher education curriculum Is 
adjusted to the changing needs In marketing 
education. 

0. The marketing teacher education P';o9';«"| P^'Jj'^^" 
opportunities for students to participate In 
research activities. 

r Thm marketing teacher preparation program 
TrJvTdes a variety of learning experiences 
through full-time student teaching under the 
SjS??1s1on of a c(npfte nt marketing educator. 

•Standard Identified as critical standard In Sattervhite study. 
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72 
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F. The general education component 1$ a well- 
pUnned sequence of courses and experiences 
offered by faculty In the liberal arts and 
other general studies. (NCATE l.C-1) 



6. The specialty studies coinponent requires that 
students develop a strong academic background 
in marketing. (NCATE I.C-?) 



43 



68 



H. The professional studies component of the 
marketing teacher education curriculum consists 
of both knowledge about education and clinical 
knowledge derived from professional practice In 
schools. (NCATE I.C-3) 



44 



I. The Institution makes provisions for represen- 
tative student participation In the decision 
making phases related to the design, approval, 
evaluation, and modification of the marketing 
teacher education program. 



16 



J. Specific admission requirements to the marketing 
teacher education program al-e Identified in 
writing and are accessible to all students who 
seek admission. 



40 



K. Specific criteria for the evaluation of the 
progress of students to continue In marketing 

teacher edu<?at1on are «H**1I«J»«J,*'"'S f.r>hnica1 
reflect the personal, professional. «"JJ«chn1cal 
competencies necessary to teach and coordinate 
marketing education. 



32 



L. The program provides exploratory «P;';i«"f«« J^'' 
prospective marketing teacher education majors. 
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H, Those persons considering enrolling In marketing 
teacher education are provided with advisors who 
are knowledgeable about careers In marketing 
education. 

N. Marketing teacher educators, « 

assist students In planning their Individual 
programs of study. 

0. The faculty advisor for marketing education Is 
knowledgeable about teaching/coordinating 
marketing education at the local level. 

P. Students enrolled In marketing teacher education 
programs display a commitment to a career In 
marketing education. 

0. Each student enrolled In the marketing education 
program Is provided with an overview of career 
alternatives. 

R The marketing teacher education program Identifies 
the needs of the local schools it serves. 
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56 



40 




TV. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

A The marketina education faculty is professionally 
and technically competent. 

8 The iiistitution provides conditions essential 
to effective performance by the marketing teacher 
education faculty. 

tStandard identified as critical standard in Satterwhite study. 
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C. Part-time faculty "i«et the reoulrementi for 
appointment to the full-time faculty and/or 
are employed when they can make significant 
contributions to the marketing education 
education program. (NCATE IVA.6} 



V. PIWAWCIAl RESOURCES 

The Institution provides adequate budgetary 
support for research, program administration, 
and In-service commltinents. 



56 




VT. IWSTRUCTTONAL SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

A. Classrooms and laboratories are available on 
or off campus to achieve the goals ai^d 
objectives and to Implement learning 
activities of the marketing education 
curriculum. 



56 



B. A wide variety of ujJ-to-date "«rket1na 
education resource materials are available. 

C. Facilities and technical «»l;t«"V!rM«« 
conducting research In marketing education 
are provided by the Institution. 

D. Learning resource center facilities have been 
provided to Implement Individualized and 
Independent study* 

E. Provisions are made In the marketing teacher 
education program for the dissemination of 
Information aEout Innovations to "wrketlng 
personnel at the local, state, and national 
IfVtlf. 

♦Standard Identified as critical standard In Sattervhite study. 
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F. Cooperation exists between teacher education 
and state department personnel In plannlno 
research and pilot training programs Involving 
marketing education students and coordinators. 



56 



6. Recruitment of potential students from DECA 
Involvement Is provided. 



20 



H. Students Inappropriate for careers In marketing 
education are counselled Into other programs. 

I. State workshops and Institutes are Jointly 
planned with the state marketing education 
staff with Input from teacher coordinators, 
local supervisory persontiel, and adult 
specialists. 



24 



32 



The cooperation of the state department of 
education 1$ solicited by teacher educators 
In determining the direction and emphasis of 
the marketing education program. 



The marketing teacher educators assist In the 
preparation of Instructional materials for 
marketing education programs, 

L Policies are published that clearly delineate 
* responsibility of the marketing teacher 
3u?at1on program and the Interdependent 
responsibilities of other teacher education 
SroS?!^ that exist In the Jlvls^^"' J^f/^"*' 
or college In which the marketing teacher 
education program 1$ located. 
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Vll. PROGRAM HARKETING 

A. A written marketing plan for teacher education 
Incorporates both Internal and external publics. 



20 



B. 



The written marketing plan for teacher education 
Includes some or all of the following: 
1. brochures, flyers, news releases, local 
high school and Junior/community college 
contacts, presentations, etc. 
active Involvement of college/university 
admissions personnel. 

Information related to career opportunities 
In marketing education. , . 

Involvement In vocational student organization. 



2. 
3. 



4. 



VIII. ADVISORY COWITTEE 

A. The marketing teacher education program has a 
functioning advisory conwlttee. 



24 




36 



B The marketing teachet* education advisory 
^' cMltte! meSbers Include marketing educa ors, 
business people, vocational administrators, 
and college/university persons. 




VOCATIOIU' STUPgWT ORGARIZATIOWS 

A. Marketing teacher education students are provided 
opportunities to participate In professional 
organizations. 

B. Marketing teacher «<lucators participate actively 
In vocational student organization activities at 
appropriate levels. 



^2 



36 




♦Standar-d identified as critical standard In Sittervhite study. 
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EVALUATION 

A Evaluation activities are addressed to the 
* stated philosophy of the marketing teacher 
education program. 

B. Evaluation Is based on Identified program 
objectives. 



C. Suggestions and reconnendatlons for IwP^vement 
of the prt-servlce teacher education program 
are obtained from teacher-coordinators who 
supervise student teachers and from local and 
state supervisory personnel. 



D There Is feedback from students regarding the 
ip^ISprlateness of preparation fo r teaching. 

p There if evaluation of student teacher perform- 
an^rby the supervising teacher-coordlnator 
and students. , 

F. There Is evidence of follow-up studies of 
graduates on a regular basis. 

r Jhm tMcher educator conducts periodic visits 
®- To fSriiSr'ItSdSntrwho are employed as marketing 
education teacher-coordinators. 

H Self-evaluation procedures art regularly carried 
out in the teacher education program. 

1 The Institution has plans for the long-range 
5Sve opment'of marketing teacher educat on; 
these plans are part of a design for total 
institutional devtlopmtnt. 



56 
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40 



28 



60 



24 



28 




^Standard 



IdentULd *$ crltlcl st.nd.rd In S.ttervh1t. study. 
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Abstract 

This raaaarch waa flrat davaiopad at Auburn Unlvaralty in Auburn, 
Alabama and waa conductad In 1973 undar a grant from tha Diviaion of 
Vocational-Tachnical and Hlghar Education of tha Alabama Stata Dapartmant of 
Education « Dua to tha changing educational climate in Texaa, the atudy waa 
updated after having the inatrument examined by individuala at both the atate 
and national levela. Since this aurvey examined all vocational atudent 
organizational these individuala were choaen from several vocational aervice 
areaa . 

Texaa auperintendenta and principals involved in this study were 
determined through a random aample proceaa utilizing the 1986-87 Texaa School 
Directory publiahed January, 1987. The queationnaire, a cover letter, and a 
self-addreaaed atanf>ed envelope were mailed to these individuala in Auguat, 
1987 and again in October, 1987 in order to obtain a large enough return to be 
sigaificant for the atudy. Of the 199 questionnairaa «fhich were mailed, 118 
were returned with 108 of theae uaeable* There were 62 returned by principals 
and 46 returned by auperintendenta making a total of 54% uaeable aurveya 
returned. 

The original questionnaire had 25 atatementa. Twenty-aix atatementa were 
included in the updated queationnaire* These statemanta included three atate- 
menta which were changed to a positive from a negative statement and one 
additional atatemnt. The changea were auggeated by the individuala who were 
aaked to make relevant comments on the original questionnaire. Seven 
voctional atudent organisationa were liated to be rated by the auperintendenta 
and principala and corraapond to current VSO deaignationa. 

»» 
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Texas Superintendents and Principals Perceptions 
of Vocational Student Organisations 

Zfit reduction 

In 1973, the Occupational Research and Development Unit of the DepartSMnt of 
Vocational and Adult Education at Auburn University in Auburn, Alabsms, 
determined that ''an informed awareness** of vocational student organisations on 
the parts of high school superintendents and principals would be useful in 
enlisting cooperation from Alabama local administrators. As a result, a 
research study was organised and conducted which involved 56% of the 
superintendents and principals in Alabsma. This research study is a re- 
creation of that study. 

The work of vocational student organisations is directly related to 
career education both in legislation and in day-*to-day activities. These 
organisations are based upon classroom instruction and often involved in on* 
the-* job endeavors. Vocational student organisations often provide motivation 
to students, which might otherwise be lacking, to learn more about some aspect 
of their career fields through development of leadership and parliamentary 
skills and through conpetitive events. 

Vocational student organisations are often classified with the extra- 
curricular organisations in Texas such as *'Math Club" or "Science Club" when 
in reality these organisations are much more than mere clubs when advised 
properly. The VSOs are IntmgrMl to the vocational programs as they extend the 
classroom into the real world of each student's career choice. Members of VSOs 
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practice the laadarahlp akllla, tha parllaiMntary akllla, and laarn' to coiiipat% 
uaing tha skills which thay laarn In tha classroom and on-tha*job Instruction. 

Although federal legislation Indicates VSOs are Integral to each 
vocational service area, little more Is offered In support except the printed 
word. State legislation avoids mentioning the VSOs, thereby allowing the state 
education agency to refrain from mentioning these vital organisations as well 
as to place them In the realm of extra-curricular organisations rather than 
the co-currlcular position which they should enjoy as a part of the total 
vocational program. 

Due to dwindling support from the state education agency based on tha 
attitude of the chief state school officer , local officials* attitudes may be 
affected. The attitude of local school administrators vastly influences the 
support which these officials offer to classroom teachers. In turn, the 
classroom teacher fails to recognise the value and potential of the VSO to the 
local program. In addition, paperwork "reduction** has increased the load of 
the classroom teacher by requiring more information from him or her which also 
affects the time which that individual la willing to devote to the student 
organisation. 

Many students, therefore, fail to receive the support, motivation, and 
encouragement which la offered through vocational atudent organisations when 
the local classroom teacher declines to offer (or allow) the VSO as a 
functioning part of his/her program. Many teacher educators also fail in 
their job of informing and impressing upon future teachers the value of these 
organisations to their students. 
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This study was daslgnad to obtain information concsming ths p^rcsptions 
of sscondary school principals and supsrintsndsnts in Tsxas with rsgard to ths 
vocational student organisations. 
rmp^i^^^^m ft# ^^m Problem 

Spsaking to ths Amsrican Vocational Association (AVA) Convsntion in 

Dscsnbsr 1976, Victor Van Hook, ths inmsdiats past prssidant of AVA stated, 

Ths only justification for continuancs of vocational sduca* 
tion is through ths ssrvicss rsndsrsd to thoss students 
•nrollsd in programs of instruction and vocational student 
groups that are recognised as an integral part of every good 
program, Journal. February 1977, p. 27) 

In a l«tt«r (Ut«d Nov«inb«r 15, 1972, Lawrenc* Dav«nport, Chalmwn 
o£ th« National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, submitted th« 
following remarks to Elliot Richardson, S«cr«tary of H«alth, Education and 
N«lfar«. Th«s« ar« still valid sonmsnts today: 



For many y«ars. Vocational Stud«nt Organisations hav« 
typifi«d th« cooperation b«tw««n education and th« privat* 
8«ctor which is being so urgently sought today. Thsss 
student organizations have supplied their metibers with the 
incentives and guidance which we recognise now as essential 
to bringing relevance to education, and vhich we accept as 
an integral part of the emerging career education concept. 

We believe that Vocational Student Organisations are 
a neglected resource which can nake great contributions 
toward expanding the options available to our Nation's 
student body. (7th Report, Introductory letter) 

Oary Swan, a fomer FFA National President, speaking during the 1969 
National Institute on the Role of Youth Organisations in Vocational Education, 
stated that 
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Zt la by no nwans an ^xaggaratlon to aay that youth 
organlsatlona hav« glvan many youth dlraction, guldanc* and 
• 8«n8« of puzpos*. (p. 122) 

How«v«r, studants must b« mambars of thaaa organizations bafora such 

advantagas ara olaar to tham. Ona naad, than, la to Incraaaa mambarshlp whlla 

a sacond naad consists of Incraaslng tha participation of that mambarshlp. Tha 

problam lias in datarminlng how such Incraasas may facllltatad. 

With tha raorganlzatlon of aducatlon and aducatlonal procassas in Taxas 

and across tha nation, vocational studant organizations hava baan affactad as 

changas ara mada. Tha racognltlon and undarstandlng of vocational studant 

organizations (VSOs) which principals and suparintandants hava can datarmina 

tha availability of VSOs as wall as tha succass or failura of thasa 

organizations. Obviously mambarshlp in tha VSOs is affactad by tha pravalllng 

attituda or parcaptlon of tha administrators in a district. 

1. This study was llmitad to a survay of high school principals and 
suparintandants in Taxas. 

2. Tha rasaarchar did not chack to datarmina whathar tha VSOs wara 
activa in the raspondants' school or district. 

This rasaarch was basad on tha following assumptions. 

1. That tha parcaptions of suparintandants and principals ara is^rtant 
factors in tha planning and/or avaluating procass. 

2. That tha rasponsas of tha principals and suparintandants actually 
indicatad thair parcaptions toward vocational studant organizations. 

3. That tha survay instrumant usad to obtain data was sufflciant for 
th« purposa. 
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4. That the responses of those superintendents and principals are 
typical of the entire population. 

The following procedures were utilized to meet the purposes of this 

study: 

1. Research was conducted to obtain related literature to acquire Infor- 
mation and related materials for background data and possible Inclusion In 
this study. 

2. The questionnaire developed by the staff at the Occupational 
Research and Development Unit at Auburn University was reproduced and sent to 
various authorities In several vocational service areas both within Texas and 
nationally to update the questions. 

3. The questionnaire was changed to reflect the Input of the 

authorities. 

4. The cover letter was developed with Input from several faculty 
members at the University of Houston. 

5. A random sample of superintendents were determined utilizing the 
1986-87 Texas School Directory published January, 1987 and available summer, 
1987. 

6. All principals of high schools within the districts chosen through 
the random sample of superintendents were Included In the study. 

7. Cover letters, questionnaires, and self -addressed stamped return 
envelopes were mailed to the superintendents and principals previously chosen. 

8. Additional data was reviewed for Inclusion In the study. 
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9. Data received was organised^ tabulated, analysedr and described In 
this study. 

The terms listed below were utilised throughout the study. Definitions 
must be clear to allow understanding. Some definitions are based on Zh& 

Peroeptloa: An understanding In the mind of something observed by the 
senses, viewed as the basic component In the formation of concepts. 

Vocational Student Orgaai sat ions : Student organizations which are 
recognized as related to specific vocational education service areas 
(programs) . 

Supecintendente : Individuals listed In the Texas School Directory for 
Texas Independent school districts for January, 1987. 

Principals : Individuals listed In the Texas School Directory for Texas 
Independent school district high schools for January, 1987. 

Additional definitions Included all vocational student organizations. 

Presentation of the Data 
The data presented In this section has been examined and divided Into three 
parts which resembles the three parts developed In the original study. The 
first part describes the sample used In the study, the second part Includes 
the results of the survey through narrative format and the final section 
presents the questionnaire with Input regarding each vocational student 
organisation. All percentages have been rounded off to the nearest whole 
number. The end of the questionnaire provided space for the respondents to 
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conuMnt on VSOs. The survey Instrumenc is located in Appendix A, Coiranencs 
which were made by superintendents and principals are located In Appendix B. 

Section 1 - Study Saiople 
This section describes the sanple used In this research study. Two major 
groups of Individuals were surveyed: principals and superintendents In Texas. 
There are approximately 1000 districts in Texas. Therefore^ the entire 
population was not utilized. The number of individuals surveyed and responses 
received are listed in Table 1 below. Superintendents responded at a rate of 
55 percent return while principals responded at a rate of €0 percent return. 
There were a total of 198 surveys mailed, 108 (54%) of them responded to the 
survey. 



TABLE 1 

Number of Individuals Surveyed, Responding, 
and Percent of Responses Obtained 



Respondents 


Number 


Nuniber 


Percent 




Surveyed 


Responding 


Response 


Supe r int endent s 


83 


46 


55% 


Principals 


104 


62 


60% 


All Respondents 


198* 


118* 


60%* 



* Includes 11 unuseable surveys which were returned with no superintendent 



or principal designation. 

Section 2 - Questionnaire Responses 

The questionnaire developed included 26 statements concerning vocational 
student organizations. Respondents were asked to circle the reaction which 
Indicated their agreement or disagreement with chm statement. The five choices 
offered as options were: Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Neither Agree nor Dis 
agree (X), Disagree (D) , and Strongly Disagree (SD) . Some statements from the 
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original questionnaire were reworded which changed the statements from 
negative to positive formats. These were questions # 1, 10, and 13. Statement 
number 26 was added upon suggestion of the individuals asked for input on the 
surrey instrument. The entire instrximent is located in Appendix A. Percentages 
were calculated for each statement and were rounded off to the nearest whole 
percent. In some cases rounding the figures off caused the total amount to be 
99 percent or 101 percent. No figures were adjusted to return the total 
amount to 100 percent. 

Statements which are considered to be the most significant from this 
study are listed below. Those statements with which the adminiatrators agreed 
are listed first and those with which the administrators disagr'jed are given 
in the second listing. 

1. VSOs Should be considered an integral part of the high school 
vocational education program. (44% strongly agree, 46% agree, €1 no opinion, 
4% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

2. VSOs encourage improvement of scholarship. (29% strongly agree, 
541 agree, 15% no opinion, 3% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

3. VSOs provide a guidance function for the students. (26% strongly 
agree, €2% agree, 11% no opinion, 1% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

4. VSOs foster career education and development. (28% strongly agree, 
€1% agree, 8% no opinion, 3% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 

5. VSOs foster leadership development. (35% strongly agree, 60% 
agree, 4% no opinion, 1% disagree, 0 strongly disagree) 
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6. T«ac>;. ra and coordlnatora In vocr.tlonal aubjact araaa ara axpactad 
to sponaor (advlaa VSOa. (50% atrongly agraa, 47% agraa, 2% no opinion, 1% 
diaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagraa) 

7. VSOa ancourago atudanta to aat daalrabla atandarda of bahavJ.or and 
work toward attaining tham. (22% atrongly agraa, 62% agraa, 13% no opinion, 3% 
dlaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagra*) 

8. VSOa ahould b« parmlttad to . alaa nonay through fund ralalng 
projacta. (12% atrongly agr«a, 70% agraa, 11% no opinion, 5% dlaagraa, 2% 
atrongly dlaagraa) 

9. VSOa ancouraga raspact for tha world of work. (22% atrongly agraa, 
69% agraa, 8% no opinion, 1% dlaagraa, 0 atrongly dlaagraa) 

10. VSOa promota favorabla public ralatlona for tha high achoola. (24% 
atrongly agraa, 67% agraa, 9% no opinion, 0 dlaagraa, 0 strongly dlaagraa) 

11. VSOa ralnforca akllla nacaaaary for an occupation of tha atudant'a 
choica. (23% atrongly agraa, 58% agraa, 14% no opinion, 5% dlaagraa, 0 
atrongly dlaagraa) 

12. VSOa provlda opportunlt las for youth and adults to work togathar 
to battar undaratand aach othar'a point of vlaw. (13% atrongly agraa, 75% 
agraa, 10% no opinion, 3% dlaagraa, 0 atrongly diaagraa-parcantaga aquala 101% 
dua to rounding of flguraa) 

13. VSOa ancouraga tha con^atltlva spirit naadad in today 'a world of 
work. (18% atrongly agraa, 65% agraa, 13% no opinion, 2% dlaagraa, 1% atrongly 
dlaagraa — parcantaga aquals 99% dua to rounding of flguraa) 
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1. All organlied activities conducted on an area, state or national 
level by VSOs should be conducted during normal school hours. (€% strongly 
agree, 10% agree, 17% no opinion, 51% disagree, 16% strongly disagree) 

2. Time should be scheduled during the school day for local V80 
activities. (4% strongly agree, 25% agree, 19% no opinion, 44% disagree, 9% 
strongly disagree—percentage equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

3. VSOs should be eliminated from high school vocational courses. (1% 
strongly agree, 5% agree, 6% no opinion, 44% disagree, 44% strongly disagree) 

4. Advisors of VSOs are not adequately trained to work effectively 
with youth groups. (2% strongly agree, 10% agree, 19% no opinion, 50% 
disagree, 19% strongly disagree) 

5. VSO membership reduces participation in other school activities. 
(1% strongly agree, 14% agree, 19% no opinion, 55% disagree, 12% strongly 
disagree—percentage equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

€• Students should be required to join both state and national 
associations of VSOs if they are members of local VSOs. (1% strongly agree, 
11% agree, 18% no opinion, 41% disagree, 30% strongly disagree— percentage 
equals 101% due to rounding of figures) 

The following statements were less conclusive in the replies received 
than the statements given above. These statements! are therefore listed 
separately. 
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1. Students who participate in VSOs are lor>ked up to by other 
students. (5% strongly agree, 34% agree, 45% no opinion, 15% disagree, 1% 
strongly disagree) 

2. VSOs should have advisory committees from the local community. 
(21% strongly agree, 49% agree, 17% no opinion, 12% disagree, 1% strongly 
disagree) 

3. VSOs should be financially supported by Congress. (9% strongly 
agree, 19% agree, 26% no opinion, 32% disagree, 13% strongly disagree) 

4. Vocational students should be required to participate in VSOs as a 
part of regular class worlc. (7% strongly agree, 42% agree, 16% no opinion, 27% 
disagree, 8% strongly disagree) 

5. VSOs have adapted to the needs of modern society. (8% strongly 
agree, 50% agree, 27% no opinion, 13% disagree, 2% strongly disagree) 

6. VSO advisors tend to over-emphasise the value of their organi- 
sations. (8% strongly agree, 18% agree, 29% no opinion, 37% disagree, 8% 
strongly disagree) 

7. School administrators and staff members are made aware of the 
goals and objectives of the VSOs. (4% strongly agree, 53% agree, 21% no 
opinion, 19% disagree, 4% strongly disagree) 

Section 3 - Vocational Student Organisations 
Connents made by the superintendents and principals varied widely on the 
vocational student organisations. AIASA, DECA, ITA, FHA/HCRO, HOSA, OBA, and 
VICA. were listed. The respondents were aslced to rate each of those which 
existed in their system or school as to their perception of its effectiveness. 
The ratings listed were Very Effective (VE) , Effective (E) , No Opinion (NO) , 
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In«££actlva (1), ^nd Vary Inaffactlva <VI) , Thera waa no attanpt mada by tha 
raaaarchar to aatabllah which organliatlona axlatad within tha achool or 
diatrict nor waa thara an attanpt mad« to datamdna whathar organizationa 
axiatad within tha achool or diatrict bafora including tha achool or diatrict 
in tha aurvay. All organizationa did not axiat in aach diatrict or achool and 
tharafora wara not rated by all individual raapondanta. Tha raaulta ara 
racordad aa racaivad. Ona intaraating point ia that aoma of tha reapondanta 
aaamad to confuaa tha atudant organization with tha aarvica araa program. 
Thia waa indicated by tha raaponaaa on tha final portion of thia aaction which 
waa antitlad **Othara** whara raapondanta wara aakad to liat any organizationa 
which had not baan liatad bafora but which axiatad in thair achool or 
diatrict. In that apace, reapondanta liatad auch **organizationa** aa data 
proceaaing. Tha following tablea and brief narration indicate the reaponaaa to 
thia final aaction. 

Raaponaaa of tha 10 auperintendenta and 15 principala indicate 
little knowledge of AIASA. Sixty-Height percent of the individuala who 
indicated knowledge gave No Opinion aa thair aaaeaamant of the organization. 
Table 2 AIASA on the next page givea a further breakdown of thia data. 
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Table 2 
AZA8A 



Number and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 



Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


1 


10% 


1 


7% 


2 


8% 


B 


3 


301 


2 


13% 


5 


20% 


NO 


6 


60% 


11 


73% 


17 


68% 


I 


0 


0 


1 


7% 


1 


4% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


10 


100% 


15 


100% 


25 


100% 



Twenty-three of the 46 superintendents and 45 of the 62 superintendents 

Indicated that DECA operated In their district/ school. Eighty-two percent of 

the respondents felt the organization was effective (see Table 3 following) . 

Table 3 
DICA 



Number and Percentage of Respondents In Each Category 



Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 


3 


13% 


17 


38% 


20 


29% 


E 


16 


70% 


20 


44% 


36 


53% 


NO 


1 


4% 


4 


9% 


5 


7% 


I 


3 


13% 


4 


9% 


7 


10% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


23 


100% 


45 


100% 


68 


99%* 



*Du« to rounding of figures. 
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Of th« 46 8upttrlntttnd«nt8 responding, 39 indicated knowledge of FPA 
while 49 of the 62 principals responding to the survey indicated knowledge of 
FFA. Ninety percent indicated they felt this organisations to be effective. 

Table 4 

N«unber and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 
Response Superintendents Principals All Respondents 



Category No. % No. % No. % 



VB 17 44% 28 57% 45 51% 

B 19 49% 15 31% 34 39% 

HO 2 5% 3 6% 5 €% 

I 1 3% 2 4% 3 3% 

VI 0 0 1 2% 1 1% 



Totals 39 101%* 49 100% 88 100% 

*Due to rounding of figures. 

rcity-two of the 46 superintendents and 61 of the 62 principals who 
responded to this survey indicated knowledge of FHA/HERO. Eighty-seven 
percent of these individuals judged it to be an effective organization (see 
Table 5 on page 17) . 
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Tabl« 5 
riA/HBRO 





Nu8J9«r and Porcontago of R«spondents 


in Bach Catagory 


Mspona^ 


Sup«rint«nd«nts 


Principals 


All Raspondants 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


9 


21% 


19 


31% 


28 


27% 


B 


28 


67% 


34 


56% 


62 


60% 


MO 


3 


7% 


2 


3% 


5 


5% 


I 


2 


5% 


6 


10% 


8 


8% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TotAla 


42 


100% 


61 


100% 


103 


100% 


ApproxlnAt«ly 33 


p«rc«nt 


of tha suparintandants and 39 parcant 


of tha 


principals rssponding 


to th« 


survay indicatad knowladga 


of HOSA with 66 


p«rc«nt indicating th« orgsnizstions was sffsctiv^ i 


(saa Tabla 


1 6) . 








Tabla 6 














HOtA 












Nunb«r and P«rc«ntag« of Raspondants 


in Bach Catagory 


' y jpons* 


Suparintandants 


Principals 


All Raspondants 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VB 


1 


7% 


5 


21% 


6 


16% 


B 


10 


71% 


9 


38% 


19 


50% 


NO 


3 


21% 


9 


38% 


12 


32% 


I 


0 


0 


1 


4% 


1 


3% 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


14 


99%* 


24 


101%* 


38 


101%* 



*DU6 to rounding of figures. 
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On«-h«lf of the 46 superintendents and 42 of the 62 principals 
responding to the survey indicated knowledge of OBA with 89 percent describing 
the organization as effective (see Table 7) . 



Table 7 
OSJk (Now BPA) 





Nunber and Percentage of Respondents 


in Each Category 


Response 


Superintendents 


Principals 


All Respondents 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 

'I 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 




35% 


17 


40% 


25 


38% 


B 


13 


57% 


20 


48% 


33 


51% 


NO 




4% 


4 


10% 


5 


S% 


I 




4% 


1 


2% 


2 


3% 


VI 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


23 


100% 


42 


100% 


65 


100% 
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VICA was known Mo\xt by 22 superintendents and 40 principals. Of these^ 
83 percent indicated that the organisation was effective. Further data may be 
seen in Table 8. 

Table 8 
VZCA 

NuiBber and Percentage of Respondents in Each Category 



Response Superintendents Principals All Respondents 

Category No. % No. % No. % 



VE 4 18% 10 25% 14 23% 

E 15 68% 22 55% 37 60% 

NO 1 5% 4 10% 5 8% 

Z 1 5% 4 10% 5 8% 

VI 1 5% 0 0 1 2% 



Totals 22* 101%** 40 100% 62 101%** 



*One superintendent coimented: Chapters range from very effective to no 
opinion. **Due to rounding of figures. 

The data in Table 10 is of little value and is only included to show the 
extent of the "Others" responses on this section. The only value which may be 
attributed to this category is that the items listed in the footnote to the 
table may indicate that superintendents and principals do not see a 
distinction between the vocational programs and the vocational student 
organizations which are integral to those programs. This could be a very 
inportant factor, if the student organization is well thought of by these 
individuals, in promoting both the program and the student organization within 
a school, a district, and the attendant community. This aspect should be 
furtaer investigated. 
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Table 10 
VpCT, V0CC9, BICI, ROCT* 



Nunber and Percentage of Reapondenta in Each Category 



Reaponae 


Superlntendenta 


Prlnclpala 


All Reapondenta 


Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


VE 


2 


40% 


3 


50% 


5 


45% 


E 


3 


60% 


3 


50% 


6 


55% 


NO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VI 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totala 


5 


100% 


6* 


100% 


11 


100% 


*Othera liated by prlnclpala Included: 


ICT Induatrlal Coop. Training, 


Word 



Proceaaing/Data, Data Entry 



Appendix A 

Appendix A is available upon request. 
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Appendix B 

1. VSO*B «r« not th« k«y, t«Ach«ri ar«. N^mbtrihlp In th«i« clubi li not 
voluntary, to b# car«ful in ganaraliilng as to th^ir f«ctlv«n«ii. 

2. M«mb«r»hip in V30'i ii falling dua to lam amphaaia in vocational aducation 
in ganaral. Fawar atudanta ara anrolling in vocational couraaa. 

3. Thankal 

4. All organitationa ahould ba givan tima during tha achool day to maat. 

1. All voc. activitiaa ahould ba pattarnad aftar tha "old" atandard TTh C MA 
atudant org. 

2. Maatinga ahould ba hald bafora or aftar achool—may at braak. 

3. rund raiting ahould not occur during achool ti«a. 

4. Adviaora' training variaa according to tha individual. 

5. VSO aambarahip doaa not hava to raduca participation in othar achool 
activitiaa! 

6. Fund raiting ahould ba parmittad if in lina v/ diatrict policy. 

7. Tima for maatinga ahould ba allowad on a limitad baaia during achool houra. 

Thaaa organitationa bring laadarahip qualitiaa to tha forafront in our atudanta. 
If aducation it to kaap thia country atrong than wa muat inatill aa much laadarahip in 
our atudanta aa poaaibla. Education taachaa a atudant to ba abla to function in 
aociaty, but any undartaking that it auccaaaful muat hava quality laadara. Laadara ara 
trainad to bm laadara; thay ara not born although thara ara qualitiaa of all laadara 
that coma from lUUU. Thaaa organixationa impraaa tha naad and knonladga of good 
laadarahip qualitiaa . 

BEST COPY AVAIUeiE 
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Hakes a Difference, or Does It? 
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Abstract 

Although instruction In the Identification of learning 
styles is en Integral part of many teacher preparation programs, 
a Ijrge majority of teachers seem to have missed professional 
development In diagnosing learning styles of students and In 
matching their own teaching styles to the learning preferences of 

their students; - 

Three marketing educators who had not received formal 
instruction in learning style theory agreed to participate in a 
recent study. The questions addressed in the study were: 
Does the student's knowledge of learning styles make a difference 
in the individual's percepti:n of the educator after adjustments 
are made in teaching to accomodate the class learning styles? 
Does the educator's knowledge of the class and individual 
students learning styles make a difference in the use of teaching 
methods and techniques? 

The Learning Style Inventory (LSI) developed by Brown and 
Cooper was used to assess learning and teaching styles. 
Students completed pre- and post-evaluations of the instructor 
for the ten week period. Where differences indicated need for 
modifications of instruction, the teachers adapted their 
instruction to accomodate the learning styles. The results of 
the study were unexpected. Two of teachers were rated lower at 
the post-evaluation after hav'ng adapted their instruction to 
meet the learning style preferences of the students. 
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Learning styles and teaching styles have been the focus of 
much research and discussion In the past few years. Although the 
literature provides much evidence that people do not all Itarn In 
the same way; however, many educators continue to teach the way . 
they learn best with little or no consideration of the students' 
pre?erred learning styles. Although Instruction In the 
identification of learning styles Is an Integral part of many 
teacher preparation programs, a large majority of teachers seem 
to have missed preparation In diagnosing learning styles of 
students and In matching their own teaching styles to the 
learning preferences of their students. 

For many years educators have recognized the need for 
alternative methods and techniques to meet the needs of the 
variety of students In their heterogeneovsly grouped classrooms. 
Most educators are familiar with a variety of methods and 
techniques of teaching, but. In many cases, misapplication of the 
methods and techniques have proven unproductive. Recognizing and 
defining the style In which a person learns Is Important to the 
learning process. Many educators share the frustration of 
knowing that they are falling to meet the needs of some of the 
students In their classroons. One reason could be the lack of 
adapting Instruction to the unique learning styles of students-- 
partlcularly those not being reached. 

After Informally surveying marketing education teachers from 
Georgia and Florida, the need for a tool to assist teachers In 
Improving their ability to match their teaching style to the 
students' learning styles became evident. A review of the 
literature related to learning styles revealed many theories and 
Instruments available to measure learning styles. The Learning 
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Style inventory (LSI) developed by Brown and Cooper was selected 
to be used with selected teachers and future teachers In 
vocational education. The LSI was chosen because of ease of 
administration. Immediacy of feedback, functions available on the' 
diskette, in addition, the LSI had research supporting the 
validity and reliability of the Instrument (Babich and Randol. 
1976). 

The LSI was , developed to be used with the IBM. Apple, or 
TRS-SO. The program was developed In the late 1970's and has 
been used by numerous junior high, high school, adult, and 
vocational programs to assist educators In gaining a clearer 
understanding of their personal learning/teaching styles and the 
styles of their students. The program can match the teacher with 
the class and give an overall prescription for the methods and 
techniques most appropriate for the class. The LSI provides 
individual learning styles for students, comparison of 
individuals with the class, and explanations of the styles 
measured by the Inventory. In addition, the LSI can provide an 
analysis of the individual educator's preferred learning/teaching 
styles with recommended methods and techniques for teaching. 

The LSI measures three domains: cognitive, social, and 
expressive. The cognitive domain investigates five specific sub- 
topics in the area of learning. The cognitive domain is 
concerned with the manner in which the student prefers to take in 
Information. The sub-topics are: 

Auditory Language: the way a student hears words; 

processing spoken words 

Visual Language: the way a student sees words; 

processing written language 
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Auditory Numeric: tjje^w.y,. student hj-s^J-^-^es 

V1SU., Nu.eHc= tj%roj,j:srrocrs:5n"g":rrtur 

written numbers 

Tactile Concrete: the way a student learns by doing or 

Involvement; the student needs a 
combination of stimuli and styles. 

Social style refers to student preference to work In a group or 
alone. The two sub-topics are: 

b = SSi;'l?y"'s:u-st'"ert'"nn 

finds working with others 
distracting 

Group Learner: Hkes to work J^th at least one 

*^ other person when something 

Important Is to be done. 

Expressive style refers to the manner In which the student 
prefers to communicate. The two sub-topics include: 

Oral Exoresslve: A student who prefers to alve a 

oral txpressive. ^^^^^^ explanation orally 

Written Expressive: A student who prefers to write 

answers or Information. 

The study Involved three marketing educators and 

their students. The two questions addressed In the study were: 

1. Does the student's knowledge of learning styles make a 
difference In the Individual's perception of the educator after 
adjustments are made In teaching to accomodate the class learning 
styles? 

2. Does the educator's knowledge of the class and Individual 
students learning styles make a difference In the use of teaching 
methods and techniques? 

Method 

Three marketing educators were selected because of their 
o willingness to participate In the study. The 
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three educators differed In their teaching experience. Teacher A 
was a beginning teacher; Teacher B had approximately ten years 
teaching experience; and Teacher C had approxlmaiely 18 years 
experience. None of the teachers had taken a learning style 
Inventory of any type prior to the LSI. 

- The study Included 117 students from the three teachers' 
programs. To be Included In the study the student had to 
complete the LSI. pre-evaluat Ion and post-evaluation of the 
Instructor. The 'lSI Is Identified as Appendix A; the pre- and 
post-evaluation form Is Identified as Appendix B. 
Procedures 

Six weeks Into the fall semester the marketing education 
students and their Instructors completed an LSI. The students 
also completed a teacher evaluation Instrument which addressed 
teaching methods, course construction, professional Image, 
student evaluation and overall perception. During the week 
following the assessment, an outside resource person delivered 
the Individual learning style analyses to each student, as well 
as a chart comparing the teacher's style with the class learning 
styles. A thirty minute lecture followed with a ten minute 
question and answer session for each class 
participating In the study. The LSI and the Individual 
prescriptions were explained. A separate briefinq was given to 
each educator which Identified methods and strategies to be 
Incorporated Into Instruction In an attempt to Improve the match 
between the teacher's style and the students' learning styles. 

Ten weeks later a post-assessment of the educator was done 
by the students participating In the study. (This occurred two 
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weeks before the end of the semester). 

Examination of the comparison of the Individual teacher with 
the appropriate class Indicated needs for change In teaching 
style for two of the three educators Involved in the study. 
Teacher A and students Involved had teaching and learning styles- 
that matched In each of the domains measured by the LSI. No 
differences In sub-topics were identified on the printout. 
Teacher B and students differed in each domain and in seven of 
the sub-topics measured by the LSI. The differences Included the 
sub-topics in the cognitive domain, social group, and written 
expressive. Teacher C and students differed in the cognitive 
domain on auditory numeric and tactile concrete and in the 
expressive domain on oral expressive style. Discussion 
of the teacher's preferred teaching styles and the class 
prescription provided the following direction for the teaching 
methods and strategies to be used in the following ten weeks. 
Since Teacher A was already using a wide variety of teaching 
methods and the teaching/learning styles were compatible, no 
change was indicated. Teacher B had been using the lecture 
method almost exclusively prior to the LSI assessment. This 
educator planned to Incorporate additional methods, opportunities 
for group interaction, and methods for student feedback that were 
recommended in the comparison of teaching and learning styles for 
the classes included in the study. Teacher C felt that she 
already used a variety of methods and strategies in teaching but 
committed to provide more opportunities for tactile concrete 
activities and to adapt the proportion of written and oral 
requiremenis more closely to the indications of the LSI. 
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At the end of the ten week period, students completed a 
post-assessment of their Instructor. The Items on the teacher 
assessment were grouped Into the following areas: professional 
image, course organization, student evaluation, teaching methods, 
student motivation, and overall perception. 
Results 

Analysis of Variance General Linear Model of SAS was used to 
analyze the data. Professional Image showed significant 
interaction at" .05 but no significant factor effects. Course 
construction showed significant factor effects at .039. Student 
evaluation had no significant interaction but showed main 
factor effects exist at .002. Teaching methods showed 
significant interactions at .06 but no main factor effects. No 
interaction or main factor effects were indicated by student 
motivation. Overall perception indicated a main factor effect 
exists at .06; however, there was no significant interaction. 

The results of the study were unexpected. The assumption 
that students' perceptions of their teachers would be higher after 
adjustments were made to the teaching styles demonstrated in the 
classes did not hold for this study. The two educators who had 
styles that differed somewhat from the styles of their students 
were rated lower at the end of the study than at the beginning of 
the study. The educator that had matching learning/teaching 
styles was rated higher in five of the six areas and slightly 
lower in one at the time of the post-assessment. 

The unexpected results may have been Influenced by many 
factors. Prior to taking the LSI. students took learning for 
granted and had not received information with which to evaluate 
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their own learning or to analyze their Instructor's teaching. 
The new Information .ay have caused the Individual to become more 
critical in assessing whether his or her preferences were being 
met In the classroom. With the overall class In mind, the 
instructor may have lost sight of Individual differences In 
learning style. The stress of the semester coming to a close may 
also have Influenced the students ratings of the teachers. 

The educators Involved In the study were Interviewed to 
determine their perceptions of the value of the LSI and any 
noticeable change In the classes. The educators Indicated that 
the LSI was a valuable tool. It could be used to Identify 
appropriate strategies for a given class or Individual, to 
improve Instructional methods, and as a tool to diagnose 
learning strategies for students who seemed to be missing the 
Instruction. The educators felt that the experience had made 
them more aware of Individual learning preferences and methods 
that work for the various types of students. In general, the 
educators felt that their Instruction had Improved after using 
the LSI Information. 

Future research In the area of learning styles Is Important 
to the profession. Marketing teachers and other vocational 
educators need professional development in the area of matching 
teaching and learning styles. To be acceptable to the majority 
of teachers, the learning styles used must be easy to use, 
administer. Interpret, and provide Information that can be used 
to Improve Instruction and student learning. Additional 
reasearch should be conducted to Identify the difference In 
student learning before and after Instruction on learning styles, 
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Name 



Clais 



; Read the statement carefully and circle the number which best agrees with how you feel about the 



Instructions 
statement. 

Sample: I would rather do worli In the afternoon than 

inthemorning. <3) (2) (D 

A n..mk«r "4" rMDor-w means that you prefer to work In the afternoon. A response of "1 means that you very 
much p^efe? toXunle rii^l^i T^ere is no fight or wrong response, only the way you feel about the 
sTatemJnrYou may all the time you need so please respond to every statement. Now, If there are no other 
questions, go on with the survey. 



Most 
Like Me 



Least 
Like Me 



1. Making things for my studies helps me to re- 
member what I have learned. 

2. I can write about most of the things I know better 
than 1 can tell about them. 

3. When I really want to understand what I have 
read. I read it softly to myself. 

4. I get more done when I work alone. 

5. I remember what i have read better than what I 
have heard. . 

6. When I answer questions. I can say the answer 
better than I can write it. 

7. When I do math problems in my head, I say the 
numbers to myself. 

8. I enjoy joining in on class discussions. 

9. I understand a math problem that Is written down 
better than one that I hear. 

10. I do better when I can write the answer instead of 
having to say it. 

11. I understand spoken directions better than writ- 
ten ones. 

12. I like to work by myself. 

13. I would rather read a story than listen to it read. 

14. t would rather show anw ^.^plain how a thing 
works xUnn write about how it works. 

15. If someone tells me three numbers to add, I can 
usually get the right answer without writing them 
down. 

16. I prefer to work with a group when there is work 
to be done. 

17. A graph or chart of numbers Is easier for me to 
understand than hearing the numbers said. 

16. Writing a spelling word several times helps me 
remember it better. 

I learn better if someone reads a book to me than 
Vj^ If I read it sileotlv m>^'<elf. ^ 
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20. I learn^best when I study alone. 

21. When I have a choice between reading and listen- 
ing, i usually read. 

22. I would rather tell a story than write it. 

23. Sayif^g the multiplication tables over and over 
helped me remember them better than writing 
them over and over. 

24. I do my best work in a group. 

25. I understand a math problem that is written down 
better than one I hear. 

26. In a group project, I would rather make a chart or 
poster khan gather the information to put on it. 

27. Written assignments are easy for me to follow. 

28. I remember more of what I learn If I learn it alone. 

29. I do well in classes where most of the information 
has to be read. 

30. I would enjoy giving an oral report to the class. 

31. I learn math better from spoken explanations than 
written ones. 

32. If I have to decide something, I ask other people 
for their opinions. 

33. Written math problems are easier for me to do 
than oral ones. 

34. I like to make things with my hands. 

35. I don't mind doing written assignments. 

36. I remember things I hear better than things I read. 

37. I learn better by reading than by listening. 

38. It is easy for me to tell about the things that I know. 

39. It makes it easier when I say the numbers of a 
problem to myself as I work it out. 

40. If i understand a p- oblem, I like to help someone 
else understand it too. 

41. Seeing a number makes more sense tp me than 
hearing a number. 

42. I under Hand what I have learned better when I am 
involved in making something for the subject. 

43. The things I write on paper sound better than 
when I say them. 

44. I find it easier to remember what I have heard than 
what I have read. 

*C^. It is fun to learn with classmates, but it is hard to 
L study with them. 
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APPENDIX B 
EYALUATIOM OF TEACHING 



Instructor's Namt:. 
School:. 
Courst Titit:. 
Ywr: 



- fndictt IS accuritoly as posslbU your opinion of th« Instructor's 
porfo^Vthi"^^^^^ Circl. tht tppropriaU nu«b.r. 

STRONGLY STR0H6LY 

1. Tht clarity and sound of the Instructor's ^"32 l"^**^^ 
speech are excellent. 

2. The contents of the assignments contribute 4 3 2 1 0 
to in>' un'iarsunding of the subject. 4 3 ^ x 

3. The requ1r«nents of the course (projector 4 3 2 1 0 
papers, exam, etc.) were explained adequately. o €, 

4. The Instructor's presentation of tw 4 3 2 I 0 
to think In depth about this subject. 1 » «. 

5. The Instructor has adequate means for 4 3 2 1 0 
evaluating my learning. 

6. The methods being used for mluatlngw 4 3 2 1 0 
(such as tests, projects, etc.) are reasonable. * * 

7. Adequate opportunities are provided by the 4 3 2 1 0 
Instructor for me to ask questions. i ^ 

0. The Instructor Is teaching the course material - 3 2 1 0 
orsk'lls. * J ' 

9. The Instructor seims to be well prepared. 4 3 2 1 0 

10. The Instructor seems to care about my 4 3 2 I 0 
learning. 

11. The course appears to have been carefully 4 3 2 1 0 
planned. 

12. Course objectives are being achieved. 

13. During the term, I looked fonnard to 
attending this class. 

14. Compared with other on this level 
(liven equal amount of credit, the effort 
put Into this course, by the Instructor, Is 
as much as In other courses. 133 



4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 1 0 



4 3 2 1 0 
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4 3 2 1 0 
4 3 2 1 0 



AGREE DISAGREE 

15. Courst objectives have been expressed clearly. 4 3 2 10 

16. The Instructor dewonstrttes a personal 

comnltment to high sUndards of i 3 2 I 0 

professional competencies. 

i;-* The Instructor provides useful ^••^^ck 
on student proaJess (Identifying strengths 
and weaknesses). 

18. In this course, I am learning much. 

19. The Instructor supervises and helps In 4 3 2 10 
new experiences without Uking over. 4 j * * 

20. The Instructor relates underlying 4 3 2 10 
theory to practice. 

21. Overall, I rate this Instructor a good 4 3 2 1 0 
teacher. 

22. txam1ntt1on($) cover material or skills 4 3 2 I 0 
emphasized In the course. ^ * *. 

23. The time allowed to complete exams Is 4 3 2 1 0 
adequate. 

24. Examination questions are phrased clearly. 4 3 2 10 

25. The textbook(f ) contribute to my 4 1 2 1 0 
undersunding of the subject. 4 j « * 

2C. This course Is practical and useful to 

those students for whom It was 41910 
specifically planned. 4 j 4 * 

27. The Instructor behaves In a professional 4 3 2 1 0 

manner. 
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For Questions 23-31 Circle the ftest Appropriate Response. 

20. My perception of the teaching method used In this course Is: 



a. Lecture 

b. Discussion 

c. Demonstration 

d. Combination of methods 

e. Other 



29. My grade point average to date Is approximately: 



a. 4.0 to 3.5 

b. 3.4 to 3.0 

c. 2.9 to 2.5 

d. 2.5 to 2.0 

e. below .2.0 



30. The.grade I presently have In this class Is: 



a. -A- 

b. "B" 

c. -C" 

d. "D" 

e! I have no Idea 



31. If 1 needed help outside of class, the Instructor has given help to me. 

a. Yes 

b Ho 

c! Have not requested help 

OPEN QUESTIONS 

32. Hhat I like best about the Instructor Is: 



Hhat 1 like least about the Instructor Is: 



13. Hhat nike best about the course Is: 



Hhat 1 like least about the course Is: 



34. This course could b« Improved by: 
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